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WILL YOU SAY “Yes” PLEASE? 


We live in the back streets and slums of East Central 

London. We cannot afford to pay for a Summer Holiday, 

but need one badly. So will you please, help to give us 

two weeks in the country or by the sea? The cost is only 

20/- each for a whole fortnight. We represent hundreds 

of other very poor boys and girls who are longing for a 
breath of fresh air. 
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Memorabilia. 


R, Arundel Esdaile’s presidential address 
last week to the Library Association was 
full of good points. If more genuine culture 
is to be achieved in this country, librarians 
have an important part to play in the fight 
against the half-educated, and we have often 
thought that they could give beginners in any 
special study advice at present lacking. We 
should like to see in every library short biblio- 
graphies of popular subjects, such as Shakes- 
peare, by acknowledged experts. These would 
ut the student on the right way and avoid 
ad books. Beginning, say, with Boswell’s 
two masterpieces and becoming interested in 
the period, he would not miss Leslie Stephen’s 
‘ History of English Thought in the Eight- 
eenth Century ’ and get sound views on Senti- 
mentalism, a fad, perhaps, in that age but 
a pervading pest in our own. 


HE latest number of L’Intermédiaire 
includes several interesting queries and 
replies. Chateaubriand met in London a 
Duchess who might have written the history 
of Philippine-Héléne, and for a year the 
inquirer has been seeking to identify this 
romantic and unhappy lady. The source of 
several pleasant epigrams is sought, includ- 
ing “ J’ai besoin d’ennemis; tout ennemi est 
une trompette.’’ A reply on the death of 
Louis XVII at the Temple begins, tou- 
jours les mémes insinuations sans l’ombre 
d’une preuve.’’ A ‘ Livre des plagiats’’ is, 
we learn, going into a new edition. ‘The 
Sirens’ mentions Bérard’s discovery of a 
Phoenician derivation for them with his state- 
ment that “ no Greek etymology can explain ”’ 
the name. We share the writer’s scepticism 
about these oriental derivations and wonder 
what is the matter with the Sirens viewed as 
‘binding singers.” They occur first in the 
Odyssey and cepa is the Greek for a ‘“‘ cord.” 


PUBLISHED as a small pamphlet at the 
Clarendon Press, 2s., the Taylorian Lec- 
ture for 1938, ‘ Aux Origines de la Nouvelle 


Frangaise,’ shows to advantage the style and 
learning of Prof. Hoepffner. As a medieval- 
ist, he takes us back to a happy age when 
most of the world’s stories were still fresh 
and could be freely stolen, wonders and fairy- 
stories could be believed both by writers and 
readers, and lays could be dedicated to a 
King, our Henry II. ‘‘ Marie de France”’ 
was the first woman of letters known in 
French and in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury she was living in England. She did not 
follow the fashion of translating from the 
Latin, but took to the stories of ancient 
Bretons, 
Les contes que je sais vrais 
Dont les Bretons ont fait les lais. 

Her lay of Guigemar recalls Tristan and 
Iseult, and is deeply concerned with the pro- 
blems of love and its predestinations, which 
produce the wild excesses of romance. She is 
credited with a certain amount of psychology 
but excels in sentiment and tenderness, an 
innocent joy in love presented by the honey- 
suckle al the nightingale. 


THE May Week Number of the Cambridge 

Review notes the retirement of the Public 
Orator, Dr. T. R. Glover, whose books are 
well-known to the world of scholarship, and 
of no fewer than four Professors who have 
made their mark in various ways. It will be 
difficult to fill their places. Prof. Moore in 
particular has stirred deeply the pools of 
philosophy. The Review itself is a veteran 
of sixty, and though sometimes accused of 
dullness, has survived many flippant and 
fugitive competitors to become a regular and 
truly representative record of the life of the 
University. 

Harassed editors have often been able to 
rely on the generous aid of elder men who 
have left Cambridge but not forgotten it. We 
notice among the lighter pieces always pro- 
duced for the May Week, ‘ Ad Herbam Nico- 
tianam Carmen,’ a pretty rendering in Latin 
of Calverley’s ‘Ode to Tobacco,’ by Mr. W. 
W. Skeat. Not only is it in rhyming verse 
but it carries the same rhyme ingeniously 
through a quatrain. 

This facility will be shocking to the latest 
poets, who are very chary with rhymes. 
‘* Nothing but the greatest sublimity of sub- 
ject,’ wrote Goldsmith, could justify their 
absence, and they certainly reach no such 
heights. We ae Johnson’s remark to 
Boswell, when he began to think better of 
Adam Smith: 

Had I known that he loved rhyme as much 


o you tell me he does, I should have nueesp 
im. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


EDWARD AND JOHN FITZGERALD. 


Fapinc 


[F you walk from St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 

well, towards Sadler’s Wells, you pass 
along Sekforde Street, an uninviting 
thoroughfare which by its name recalls a more 
interesting association than the squalor of 
the neighbourhood suggests to-day. With 
Woodbridge Street, which runs into it at its 
northern end, it marks the site of the estate 
owned by Thomas Seckford in the sixteen- 
century. Seckford, who was born about 1515, 
was a lawyer, being called to Gray’s Inn in 
1540; later he entered Parliament and was 
the first man to publish a county atlas. A 
munificent benefactor of Woodbridge, where 
he was buried in 1588, he erected the 
almshouses for twenty-four poor men and 
women still called after him and maintained 
by funds provided from his Clerkenwell 
estate, 

Woodbridge, with its pleasant situation on 
the Deben and its associations with Fitz- 
Gerald and Bernard Barton, the Quaker-poet, 
is a delightful place. I passed through it 
recently and visited once again Seckford’s 
Hospital. Then I was induced to go to seek 
one Arthur Harvey, who, so I was told by a 
hand in the local inn, had been coachman to 
FitzGerald’s brother John, of whom the 
author of ‘Omar Khayyam’ once remarked, 
‘* We FitzGeralds are all mad, but John is 
the maddest of the family, for he does not 
know it.’’ 

I found Harvey, who died in 1931, bed- 
ridden, but still cheerful. With his fine, 
strong, capable hands resting idly on the 
counterpane, as if he was still grasping a 
pair of imaginary reins, he spoke with pride 
and affection of the old days, adding this 
story : 

Mr. John bought a fine pair of ’osses, and 
the first day we took ’em out he told me to drive 
round to Mr. Edward’s at Littlegrange. When 
we got there, the master sent the groom to ask 
Mr. Edward to come out. “ Tell him I’ve got 
something to show him,” he says. Well, the 
groom goes away and presently he comes back 
with Mr. Edward, who seemed very cross at 
being disturbed, and asks Mr. John rather 
angrily, “What do you want me for?” “To 
show you my pair of new horses,” was the 
answer. “Horses!” says Mr. Edward, 


** Horses be damned, I’m a sailor!” And with 


that he turned on his heel and walked back 
home. 

It was in the low-roofed parlour of an old 
Lowestoft inn that I went in one evening 
during the summer of 1912, with my father, 
and heard three burly men slowly discussing 
the age of some absent acquaintance. Then 
a name familiar to all Edward FitzGerald’s 
admirers made us alert. 

‘Posh, I tell ’er is seventy-four,’’ confi- 
dently asserted the eldest of them. ‘‘ He's 
had the old age pension this four year, and 
didn’t he take it as soon as ever he could?” 
Having secured this argumentative triumph, 
he proceeded to make it more certain. ‘‘ How 
long is it since old Fitz died?’ he asked. 

is companions agreed, after some jostling 

of memories, that it was twenty-nine years, 

‘* Very well, then,’’ he continued, ‘“ Posh 

a about forty-five when the old master 
led.”’ 

My father ventured to ask: ‘‘ Did you 
yourself know FitzGerald ?”’ 

‘““T should think I did,’’ was the ready 
answer. ‘“ Why, I was third hand in the 
‘Mum Tum’ when Posh was the Skipper. 
(It was with the ‘‘ Meum and Teum,”’ the 
herring lugger built at FitzGerald’s expense, 
that the famous partnership began.) But his 
recollections of ‘‘Old Fitz’? were very 
scanty, his most vivid memory being that he 
invariably went to sea in a top-hat. He 
had more information of the living Posh 
than of the dead poet. 

““ Tf you look in at the blacksmith’s near 
the bottom of Old Nelson Street,’’ he said, 
““any mornin’ about eight, you’ll be sure to 
find him cookin’ his herrin’ over the fire. All 
the folk round here are good to the old man.” 

Posh was not thus engaged, however, when 
we found him the next morning. He was 
sitting in his little tar-painted shed, the door 
of which was wide open, gazing absently at 
the sea. A strange home for a big man was 
that wooden hut, but six feet long and four 
feet wide. The door was its only means of 
ventilation and a low makeshift couch served 
as a resting-place by night as well as by day. 
On its walls were one or two signs of Posh’s 
old calling, but since 1908, when he lost his 
shrimp boat, he had ceased to put out to sea. 
It was after that disaster that he bought the 
little hut on the Denes for 30s. and took up 
his abode in it. 

He was willing to talk of FitzGerald, but 
had passed the stage of reminiscence. He 
still, however, displayed some traces of the 
handsome figure once admired by FitzGerald. 
‘“‘ The said Joseph Fletcher the younger shall 
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be a teetotaler’”’ was a condition inserted by 
FitzGerald in one of the informal agreements 
into which he entered with his partner. It 
was a condition which Posh never pretended 


to obey. 
Old Posh has been dead many years but this 
“man of simplicity of soul, justice of 
thought, tenderness of nature, a gentleman 
of Nature’s grandest type,’’ as his master 
once wrote of him, will never be forgotten 
while the life of Edward FitzGerald is read, 
just as that other loyal and companionable 
servant, Tom Purdie, occupies an honoured 
place in the biography of Sir Walter Scott. 


H. G. L. K. 


PEPYS AND THE SOUND, 1659. 


pHs note is prepared from the papers of 
Edwin Chappell, Pepysian. 

The following entry in the Diary escaped 
both mutilation and suppression at the hands 
of Lord Braybrooke in his 27 per cent. 
version : 

1660 Nov 7... (Lord Sandwich) did also 
bless himself with his good fortune, in com- 
parison to what it was when I was with him 
in the Sound, when he durst not own his 
correspondence with the King. . . 

Acting presumably on what he thought was 
implied by this passage, Lord Braybrooke, in 
the Life of Pepys included in his ‘‘ pruned ”’ 
edition of the Diary, wrote: ‘‘ We only know 
that after having been successfully cut for 
the stone . . . he accompanied Sir Edward 
upon his expedition to the Sound, in March 


Practically everyone who has since written 
a biographical note on Pepys has copied this 
statement; even Dr. Tanner wrote in ‘ Mr. 
Pepys’: ‘In June 1659 Pepys accompanied 
Edward Mountagu on board the Naseby when 
he went in command of a fleet to the Sound 
to arrange a peace between Sweden and Den- 
mark; .. . ’’ One would think that so 
cautious a writer must have had good reasons 
for preserving the story even though he 
altered the date from March to June. In 
addition, the name of the ship, which Mr. 
Lubbock also gives in his ‘Samuel Pepys,’ 
might be regarded as giving ‘‘ verisimilitude 
to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narra- 
tive”! Dr. Tanner seems to have over- 
looked an entry in the Diary for Sept. 27, 
1661, in vol. ii., p. 109 of Wheatley’s edi- 
tion, where Pepys refers to ‘‘ Captain 
Country (my little Captain that I loved, who 
carried me to the Sound),”’ for Wheatley tells 


us in his footnote that Richard Country was 
captain of the Hind (ketch). According 
to Pepys’ ‘ Register of Sea-Officers’ in the 
Catalogue of the Pepysian Manuscripts, 
vol. i., p. 339, edited by Dr. Tanner for the 
Navy Records Society in 1908, Captain 
Richard Country obtained his commission 
from His Royal Highness (James, Duke of 
York) in 1661, as captain of the Hind ketch. 

One of the writers who has broken away 
from this traditional twaddle and given the 
truth is Mr. John Drinkwater in his 
‘ Pepys,’ where he says: ‘‘ For Pepys was in 
close touch with his master in the Sound, 
making at least one official visit to the fleet 
there...” The “ at least’ in this quota- 
tion is over-cautious, it is as though one 
wrote ‘‘ Noah built at least one Ark,’’ it sug- 
gests that there may have been more than 
one visit, as indeed there may ; but the plain 
truth is we are definitely told of one visit 
and it is highly improbable, if there had been 
more, that they would not have been re- 
corded. Although Mr. Drinkwater does not 
say so, the source of his information is ‘ The 
Journal of the First Earl of Sandwich,’ from 
which the following extracts make the whole 
case clear: 

1659 May 26 Thursday. About noon the Hind 
ketch came from England bringing Mr Pepys, 
Mr Smith and a packet for the General from 
the Committee of Safety. 

May 27 Friday. In the evening the General 
sent the Hind and Eaglet ketches with Mr 
Pepys and Mr Baker the messenger with 
packets for England. 

Mr. Bryant renders these two extracts 
somewhat freely, making the entries ‘‘ more 
vital ’? and also spelling Montagu incorrectly. 
pe easy 63 of ‘ The Man in the Making’ we 
read : 

On Thursday, May 26th, there anchored 
within gunshot of Montagu’s flagship in the 
Sound the ketch Hind, hot with news from 
revolutionary England and bearing with it a 
packet for the Admiral from the Committee 
of Public Safety. The ship also carried, as 
Montagu carefully noted in his journal, Mr. 
Pepys. Next day in the evening the Hind 
weighed anchor and sailed for England, Pepys 
once more accompanying her 

This wanton falsification of the original re- 
minds the reader of the manner in which the 
Rev. John Smith ‘‘ edited ’’ Pepys’ ‘ Tangier 
Diary’ in 1841, 

Sir Edward Mountagu’s ‘Journal’ con- 
tinues : 

June 11 Saturday. In the morning by a pink 
bound for London, the master’s name John 
Whalebone, the General sent a letter to Mr. 
Pepys with one enclosed to the Committee of 
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Safety; giving an account of affairs to this 


ime. 

June 27 Monday... At night Sir Philip 
Meadows sent another letter to the General 
from Mr Secretary dated June 9th 1659 which 
mentioned the arrival of Mr. Pepys in England 
(viz. at London) June the 8th 1659. 

From these extracts it is clear that Dr. 
Tanner’s ‘‘June’’ is no improvement on 
Lord Braybrooke’s ‘“‘ March,’ and it would 
have been better to leave the ship anonymous 
than to magnify the Hind ketch into the 
Naseby first-rate. 

Pepys was therefore with Mountagu in the 
Sound for about thirty hours and, far from 
“accompanying him as secretary,’’ he seems 
to have been what would be termed to-day an 
‘* Admiralty messenger.’’ It is a matter for 
great regret that the Diary was not begun on 
some date before 1659, May 26, as among 
other things, it would have been interesting 
to know why it took Pepys twelve days to 
get home to London from the Sound. 


Donatp DALE. 


AN GIOVANNI LATERANO AND THE 
POPE. — Pius XII, the ‘‘ Pastor An- 
gelicus,’’ who promises to be one of the most 
energetic and remarkable Popes who have ever 
sat on the throne of St Peter, is purposing to 
revive and restore many of the old pomps 
and ancient ceremonies of the Church which 
had fallen into disuse since the occupation of 
Rome by the House of Savoy. 

After his election he insisted that his 
coronation should take place, according to the 
ancient usage, in the “ Loggia” of St. 
Peter, in full view of the city and the world, 
and not in the interior of the Basilica where 
his immediate predecessors had been crowned 
after the abolition of the temporal power. 
Another ceremony, which he has revived, is 
the formal taking possession of the Basilica 
of San Giovanni Laterano, also no longer 
observed since 1870. 

San Giovanni Laterano, constructed by the 
Emperor Constantine in 324, is the most 
important of the five Basilicas of Rome, not 
excepting San Pietro. It bears the title of 
‘Omnium Urbis et Orbis Ecclesiarum Mater 
et Caput’’ and enjoys prerogatives superior 
to those of any church in Christendom, 
having been the original seat of the Bishop 
of Rome, 

As a recognition of this supremacy, the 
Pontiffs, even after they had transferred 
their residence to the more sumptuous Palace 
of the Vatican, used to go, as soon as they 


had been crowned, in solemn procession to 


San Giovanni Laterano to take formal 
session of the seat of the Bishop of Rome, 
This ceremony was the most impressive and 
imposing of all the solemnities which marked 
the ascension to the Apostolic See of a new 
Pope. It lasted several hours as the pro. 
cession halted at all the altars and ‘‘ Stazionj 
dell ’Ubbedienza’’ erected by the Churches 
along the route. Especially noteworthy was 
the halt at the station of the Jewish Com- 
munity, where the chief Rabbi, humbly pros. 
trated in the dust, offered to the Pontiff the 
books of Moses. 

The most magnificent and memorable of all 
these processions that history records was the 
one his took place in 1515 at the election 
of Leo X (Giovanni dei Medici), who was the 
second son of Lorenzo il Magnifico. At the 
head there marched a guard of honour of 
two hundred cavaliers, followed by the white 
palfry which the Popes traditionally offered 
each year to the King of Spain, then the 
retinues, relatives, servants and armed guards 
of the Cardinals, the banners and music of 
the thirteen quarters of Rome, the standard- 
bearers of the Knights of Rhodes, the 
Teutonic Order, the City of Rome, the Holy 
Church. And then the guns, the bombards, 
the culverins, the mortars and other pieces 
of ordnance. Twelve white mules separ- 
ated the military part of the cortege from 
the ecclesiastical, in which marched first of 
all 112 cavaliers of sword and cape escorting 
the Papal Crown and the three Pontifical 
Mitres. There followed all the high digni- 
taries of Church, the Deacons, the Arch- 
deacons, the Bishops, the Archbishops, the 
Patriarchs, the Cardinals, and last of all, at 
a certain distance and all alone, on the same 
horse on which he was riding when he was 
taken prisoner at Ravenna a year before, the 
Pontifex Maximus, the Holy Father. 

Subsequently the processions gradually lost 
their pomp and importance and finally, after 
the fall of the Temporal Power, they ceased 
altogether. Pius XII is the first Pope since 
1870 who has taken symbolic possession of 
San Giovanni Laterano, but the procession on 
Ascension Day has only consisted of a few 
automobiles bearing the letters S.C.V. (Stato 
Citta del Vaticano) and the Papal Banner 
of white and yellow with the Keys of Heaven 
and Hell. 

G. CaTALant. 


8. ELIOT’S LITERARY REMINIS- 
CENCES.—So much attention has been 
es to the literary reminiscences in Mr. 
. S. Eliot’s ‘Waste Land’ that those in other 
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poems are perhaps overlooked. I have 
noticed one in ‘ Whispers of Immortality ’ 
which may be obscure to many but must be 
understood for the full effect of the poem to 
be felt. It is a deliberate recollection of 
Beddoes, who, as is well known, like Webster 
was ‘much possessed by death ’’—indeed, 
obsessed by it. In ‘ Death’s Jest Book,’ II, 
iii, 110-117, ed. Donner, he has: 

I will yield Death the crown of folly. . . and, 
when the world is old and dead, the thin wit 
shall find the angel’s record of man’s works 
and deeds, and write with a lipless grin on the 
innocent first page for a title, “ Here begins 
Death’s Jest-book.” 

Hence Eliot’s: 
And breastless creatures under ground 
Leaned backward with a lipless grin.” 
(lines 3-4). 

The same poem (written between 1917 and 
1920), contains also a merely verbal reminis- 
cence of a phrase in Ezra Pound’s ‘ Homage 
to Sextus Propertius,’ viii, 32-33 (1917). 
Pound writes : 

... and she also will believe it, 
being expert from experience. 
Eliot heightens this to 
Expert beyond experience 
He knew the anguish of the marrow. . .” 
(lines 12-13). 


R. G. Howarru. 


OHNSON: PEDANTRY ABOUT 

WORDS.—Boswell, in his great bio- 

graphy, year 1778, has a dialogue about the 
refusal of a play by Garrick: — 

Johnson: Ay, he came to me and com- 
plained; and told me that Garrick said his 
play was wrong in the concoction. Now, what 
is the concoction of a play? (Here Garrick 
started, and twisted himself, and seemed 
sorely vexed; for Johnson told me, he believed 
the story was true) Garrick. ‘ I—I—I,—said 
‘first concoction.’ Johnson (smiling): “ Well 
he left out first. And Rich, h»* said, refused 
him in false English: he could shew it under 
his hand.” 

“What care for correct language! What a 
fuss about nothing!’ our slovenly talking 
moderns might exclaim. Any slang will do 
nowadays, even for public speech, and I have 
heard a scholar and ex-headmaster talk on 
the wireless about a ‘‘ good mixer,’’ which 
may be good American but is hardly good 
English yet. 

Birkbeck Hill points out in a note that 
Garrick’s words were “first concoction.” 
The ‘0.E.D.’ explains that this means in 
the old physiology ‘‘ digestion in the stomach 
and intestines,’ the second and third being 


later stages in the assimilation of food. 
The metaphorical use is ‘‘ elaborate or in- 
genious composition or making up (of a 
story, plot, scheme) to suit a purpose.”’ A 
later, somewhat wider usage than any 
given occurs in Scott’s ‘ Journal,’ June 29, 
1828. ‘‘The sound, practical advice of 
Williams at the first concoction [the start of 
the new London University] would be of the 
last consequence.’’ But “concoction,” 
according to Johnson’s Dictionary, also 
means ‘‘ Digestion in the stomach,’’ and the 
metaphorical use added, ‘‘ the acceleration of 
any thing towards purity and perfection,” 
seems to 3 unduly influenced by the quota- 
tion from Donne which follows, Garrick 
had to digest the play before he could decide 
on it. His vexation is odd and he might 
have been expected to defend the usage but 
was probably overpowered by Johnson’s 
authority. Cicero used the verb concoquo for 
mature reflection and to-day it is common for 
making up anything, though with a sugges- 
tion of falsity. Naturally enough, as a ready 
talker, Johnson could sometimes be confuted 
by the record of his own Dictionary. His 
meeting with Edwards after many years, 
Boswell, year 1778, produced the reminis- 
cence : 

Edwards: Sir, I remember you would not 
let us say prodigious at College. For even 
then, Sir (turning to me), he was delicate in 
language, and we all feared him. 

Young scholars claim the right to be 
pedantic and enlarge their views later. 
Johnsen learnt more about the language of 
the world when he talked with Bet Flint and 
others who had no academic inhibitions. 
‘* Prodigious ’’ gained a later notoriety in 
the mouth of Dominie Sampson and is no 
more extravagant than several words express- 
ing astonishment. When Johnson came to 
concoct his Dictionary, he included among his 
definitions for the word “‘ enormous; mon- 
strous; amazingly great ’’ and could quote 
Swift and Addison to that effect. 

It seems odd that his Dictionary should 
give a place to “‘stultiloquence’”’ with a 
vague reference ‘‘ Dict.’’ and not include 
‘* stultify.’’ In the Hebrides, October 21, 
Boswell mentioned to Johnson the case of 
Lochbuy trying to prove himself a ‘‘ weak 
man, liable to imposition ’’ in order to set 
aside a lease he had granted. On this John- 
son said, ‘‘ In England no man is allowed to 
stultify himself.’’ ‘ Civilisation’ is in the 
Dictionary in a limited legal sense only. 
‘ Civility’ is ‘‘ Freedom from barbarism; 
the state of being civilized.’’ In the Hebrides, 
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October 27, Boswell, favoured with the con- 
venience of a comfortable coach, writes, 
‘* We had a pleasing conviction of the com- 
modiousness of civilization.’’ So the word 
was used at the time as it is now. 

yep 


“TVIMPLE”: GYPSY.’’—It is now the 

fashion for women to tie a kerchief 
loosely over their hair instead of a hat. This 
is called a ‘‘ wimple,”’ a veil folded round the 
neck and face which is still part of a nun’s 
dress. ‘‘ Kerchief,’? French couvre-chef, 
‘* cover-head,’’ would be a more correct word, 
but the dictates of fashion do not include any 
particular attention to English. 

This head-covering was once, it appears, 
also called a ‘‘ gypsy.’’ In the last chapter 
of Fenimore Cooper’s novel, ‘ The Pioneers,’ 
Elizabeth was asked by her husband Effing- 
ham to join him in a short excursion to the 
lake side. She 
instantly abandoned her concerns, threw a 
light shawl across her shoulders, and conceal- 
ing her raven hair under a gypsey, she took 
his arm... 

The hero in Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,’ i, 20, can- 
not decide, 

If one should ask me whether 

The habit, hat, and feather, 

Or the frock and gipsy bonnet 

Be the neater and completer. 
But ‘‘ bonnet’? seems to imply something 
more elaborate than the bright-coloured rag 
worn by gipsy children when I last saw them 
in a meadow, dancing to the tune of a violin. 


IGNoro. 
ARISH ARCHIVES.—I was recently in- 


vited by a clerical friend to examine some 
bundles of papers that had lain for years in 
a cupboard at the west end of his church, and 
which he regarded as occupying space that 
could be utilized for some other purpose. My 
inspection was rewarded by the discovery of 
a number of those removal orders which were 
issued under the old poor laws in regard to 
the transfer of persons to their own parish 
from that in which they had settled. Some 
of the documents dated from the seventeenth 
century and, as in many instances, they afford 
articulars of the names and ages of the chil- 
ren of the person concerned as well as in- 
formation about himself, they are of consider- 
able value from a genealogical standpoint, and 
might be of great assistance to anyone de- 
sirous of establishing the identity of an 
ancestor. 
In view of the lack of accommodation for 


storage at his disposal, I advised my friend 
to transfer the documents to the muniment 
room at the County Hall. There they would 
be safely housed and accessible for inspec. 
tion, though, of course, remaining the pro- 
perty of the church authorities, who could 
reclaim them at any future time if they 
wished to do so. 

As there must be many ancient parish 
churches in which similar documents and 
other records are stowed away in obscure 
corners, it seems desirable to direct the 
attention of incumbents to their possible 
existence, and to impress upon them the 
necessity of carefully scrutinizing any odd 
papers they may come across, in order to 
avert the danger of valuable records being 
destroyed as waste: only quite recently I was 
informed of an instance in which this was 
done and it is to be feared that this was not 
an isolated one. 

In the case of any doubt arising in the 
mind of an incumbent regarding the desir- 
ability of retaining or destroying any docu- 
ment that he may regard as of little impor- 
tance, he would be well advised to seek 
assistance from some antiquarian parishioner 
or friend, and in na circumstances to permit 
the destruction of any papers whatsoever 
without the consent of his wardens and the 
parochial church council, 

J. P. 


SSES IN ENGLAND.—That these beasts 
were uncommon in England is shown by 
the fact that both Lord Burghley and George 
Heriot, then goldsmith of James I, are re 
resented as riding mules. In 1594 the Syon 
ISS. record that Mr, Ananias_ received 
£7 4s. for the carriage to England of asses 
out of France. But that they were getting 
more plentiful by 1605 is shown by the 
punishment inflicted in the Star Chamber 
og a peccant brown-baker and his servant. 
The latter was sentenced to the pillory, t 
lose both his ears, to wear papers, and fined 
£40, whilst the former was condemned to 
ride upon an ass before his man and be dis 
abled for ever to hold any purveyor’s place 
in future. The judge thought the ass would 
be better for the purpose than any other 
beast as “‘ it would gather more boys about the 
offender, and the slow pace of the animal 
would prolong the punishment.’’ ‘ 
But that asses were still somewhat rare 1s 
shown by a note in the Belvoir MSS. of 1664, 
when Sir Robert Markham’s man_ received 
12s, 6d. ‘‘ for bringing two asses.”’ 


C. A. Braprorb. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


BE JUST BEFORE YOU’RE GEN- 
EROUS.—The ‘ Oxford Dictionary of 
English Proverbs ’ gives nothing earlier than 
1777, Sheridan, ‘School for Scandal,’ where 
the words are quoted as proverbial. The 
*O.E.D.’ has an allusion, 1771, from Junius: 
“how much easier it is to be generous than 
just.’ 
Wanted, an earlier example. 
R. W. CHapMan. 

Mr. rson in his ‘ English Proverbs’ 
ta back to Haywood’s 
‘Feminine Spectator,’ 1744-6.] 


CADEMICAL HOODS.—When, at the 
beginning of this century, the University 
of Oxford decided to confer on suitable per- 
sons the new degrees of Doctor of Letters and 
Doctor of Science, it took care to design new 
gowns and hoods for the doctors. This pro- 
ceeding seems to have been a new departure, 
for the costumes worn by graduates in the 
older faculties were only traditional, and 
there are still no written directions which 
rescribe the hoods and gowns to be worn 
; Masters of Arts, Doctors of Medicine, 
etc. But by long custom academical cos- 
tume at Oxford has become fixed in shape and 
colour, and there is no difficulty in knowing 
what hood belongs to any degree. I expect 
that this is true also of Cambridge. All 
the modern universities have, I believe, very 
detailed regulations for, and descriptions of, 
their academical costumes. 

But there are frequently to be met with 
persons who hold Lambeth degrees, it being the 
prerogative of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to confer these distinctions on worthy recipi- 
ents. One of the objects of this note is to 
inquire, What hood should a Lambeth gradu- 
ate wear? I used to believe that a person 
created Doctor of Divinity by the Archbishop, 
if already a graduate of some university, 
should wear the D.D, hood of his own uni- 
versity: e.g., if a Cambridge M.A. were 
made D.D. by the Archbishop (an Oxford 
man), he should wear the Cambridge D.D. 
hood. But if the recipient were a non- 
graduate, then he would wear the D.D. hood 
of the Archbishop’s university. I have, how- 
ever, lately noticed several clergymen and 
bishops, who are Cambridge M.A.s, wearing 
the Oxford D.D, hood. Is there any enact- 
ment or statute bearing on the subject; is 
custom the only guide; or is it a matter of 
personal choice ? 


In this connection one or two other ques- 
tions arise; 

If there is some ancient enactment, would 
it apply to modern universities? I know a 
London B.A. who is a Lambeth D.D. and 
wears the Oxford hood. 

If the recipient of a Lambeth degree of 
D.D. were an M.A. of a modern university 
which had no Theological Faculty—e.g., Bir- 
mingham, Reading—might he wear the hood 
of the Archbishop’s university ? 

Suppose that both the archbishop and the 
recipients were non-graduates, what then 
would be the proper hood ? 

One more point: Has the Archbishop un- 
limited power to adopt for conferment by 
himself the newer degrees in Letters and 
Science, and may he institute a quite new 
degree, for example, a degree in Canon 
Law? 

Francis NEVILLE. 


‘“(\REEN BELT ”’: “GREEN FINGER.” 

—Who invented the term ‘“ Green 
Belt ’’ for the surrounding of London with 
open spaces free from bricks and mortar? 
It is, I should judge, comparatively recent, 
like the idea of considering London as a 
whole, or at any rate planning a district with 
some idea of the arrangement of buildings 
in a suitable whole, instead of a jumble. 
The other day I heard a woman in Bucking- 
hamshire credit herself with the ‘‘ green 
finger.”’ This meant that the planting of 
flowers prospered with her. When she put 
them in they came out all right. The phrase 
was new to me. Can it be traced back in 
English? Giles Winterborne, in Hardy’s 
delightful book, ‘ The Woodlanders,’ was one 
of the inspired planters. In chap. 8 he had 
arranged to plant a thousand young fir trees 
with his own hands :— 

He had a marvellous power of making trees 
grow. Although he would seem to shovel in 
the earth quite carelessly there was a sort of 
sympathy between himself and the fir, oak, or 
beech that he was operating on; so that the 
roots took hold of the soil in a few days. 

Again it is remarked :— 

Winterborne’s fingers were endowed with a 
gentle conjuror’s touch in spreading the roots 
of each little tree, resulting in a sort of caress 
under which the delicate fibres all laid them- 
selves out in their proper directions for growth. 

One may doubt if young plants of any 
sort are sensitive to a caress, but it is advis- 
able to see how the expert does the business. 
The amateur gardener has a way of providing 
a contradiction for the maxim in Galations, 
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‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.”’ 
In ‘The Woodlanders’ I do not find 
‘* green finger,’? and it seems to me that 
Hardy would have used the phrase if he had 
known it in Dorset. There is a good deal of 
green in various connections in Mr. Apper- 
son’s ‘ English Proverbs ’ but here again this 
articular phrase is not included. It may 
long to oral tradition rather than the world 
of books and so should be classed under 
country folklore. SENEX. 


LD IRON POSTS AND CITY DUES. — 
Recently, while I was walking along a 
road some 2 miles south of West Wickham, I 
saw by the roadside, half-hidden by an over- 
grown hedge, an old iron post a foot square 
and about 4ft. high. It was very rusty, but 
the city arms were still easily discernible on 
it and the words: ‘‘ Act 24 and 25 Vict. Cap. 
42.’ I believe there are several of these posts 
about both north and south of the Thames, 
and I think they were erected under an Act 
of 1861. which gave to the city the right to 
levy duties on wine and coal. Whether the 
ts mark the spots at which officials stood 
or gathering these dues from incoming 
vehicles containing the taxable goods, I don’t 
know. I don’t suppose the posts are cared 
for now-a-days (that I. saw looked neglected 
enough) and ultimately they must disappear 
in consequence. Nor do I know when—if ever 
—the Act was repealed. I shall be glad to 
have information on the subject. 


H. G. L. K. 


CINDE CAMEL BAGGAGE CORPS. — I 
am anxious to trace a copy of the pam- 
phlet referred to in the following extract from 


Allen’s Indian Mail, 20 Sept., 1852, p. 531: 


The Scinde Baggage Corps,—A little pam- 
hlet has been sent to us, containing certain 
acts and circumstances relative to the bag- 
gage corps of Scinde (now disbanded), wit 
observations upon the experiment, intended, in 
the author’s words( to “ save the State from a 
repetition of the costly folly of bringing gentle- 
men from Europe to teach our old Indian com- 
missaries how to load a camel, and how to 
earry their kit.” The author asserts that the 
experiment has cost the revenue of India more 
than 150,0001. and proved a complete failure. 

I am aware of the following three pam- 
hlets on the subject of this Scinde Camel 

aggage Corps, a creation of Sir Charles 
Napier’s; but the one mentioned in ‘ Allen’s 
Indian Mail’ is distinct from them: 

1. ‘A letter to. . . Sir John Hobhouse... 
on the Baggage of the Indian Army,’ by Sir 


C. J. Napier. 4th edn., London, 1849. (Said 
to have been reprinted 1880). 

2. ‘A Few Brief Comments on Sir 0, 
Napier’s Letter . . . ’ by Lieut.-Col. W. 
Burlton, London, 1849. 

5. ‘ Sir C. Napier’s Indian Baggage Corps: 
Reply to Lieut.-Col. Burlton’s Attack,’ by 
Major M. McMurdo, London, 1850. 


H. Buttock, 
Lieut.-Col. 


RLGEE: MORSE.—I have a copy of vol. i. 
of ‘ The Oriental Obituary’ (Urquhart, 
Madras, 1809) with the bookplate of John 
Elgee: Arms, three hearts joined concen- 
trically at their lower points; Crest, a man 
in armour holding a sword or scimitar; 
Motto, ‘“ Corda Semper Fidelia.’’ It is in- 
scribed ‘“‘John Elgee, Lieut. 34th Regt., 
Fort St. George 10th Septr. 1821,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Gift of Captain Tew 34th Regt. to Lieut. 
Elgee, Said Corps. Madras, 10th Septr. 1821.” 
At p. 21, against the name of Nicholas 
Morse (Governor of Madras, d. 1772, aged 
72) is written ‘‘ Great Grandfather to Mrs. 
Elgee wife... ” (rest cut away). 

Who was Lieut. John Elgee and how was 
his wife descended from Morse? He was 
lieut. in the 34th from 1 Feb., 1810; but that 
is all I can find out about him. 

H. Buttock, 
Lieut.-Col. 


LAS.—A Captain J. Glas, of H.M.’s ser- 
vice, served with the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad’s Army from before 1818 till 1830 or 
later. What was his regiment? Any family 
details are asked for. 
H. Buttock. 


OTTET DE LA FONTAINE.—Adolphe 
Mottet de la Fontaine was son of Bendit 

M. de la F. (1745-1820), chief justice of 
Pondicherry. He is believed to have served 
in the French royal army before he entered 
the Nizam’s army on 6 Sept., 1817. He 
married on 26 Nov., 1829, Elizabeth, dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Jean Baptiste de Warren 
(1769-1830), chevalier de St. Louis et de la 
Légion d’Honneur, sometime of the Régiment 
de Dillon and later judge of the Royal Court 
at Pondicherry. Adolphe, who served in the 
Nizam’s army till 1849 or later, had sons 
born at Bolarum, Hyderabad, on 20 June, 
1831 and 4 Aug. 1833; and a dau. Claire, 
who m. in 1849, Charles Adrian Prosper 
d’Epinay (1836-1914), C.V.O., the sculptor. 
He hed a brother Edward M. de la F. who 
also served in the Nizam’s army and who 
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married, 4 Feb., 1828, Georgina Honoria, 
dau. of late E. W. Fallowfield, Madras Civil 
Service, 

When and where did he die? 
were the following related to him? 

(1) Colonel Henry Edward M. de la F., 
Madras Staff Corps, died 30 Apr., 1923. 

(2) Colonel Edward Adolphus Mottet, 
Madras Staff Corps. 

(3) Lieut. Gustave Henry Mottet, 19th 
Madras N.I., died at Secunderabad, 23 Mar., 
1861. 

(4) Major Arthur Charles Mottet, Madras 
Staff Corps. 

His sister Virginie (d. 1845) married 
Brevet-Capt. George Chaplin Holroyd (1790- 
1871) of the Bengal Army, son of Sir Geo. 
Sowley Holroyd (‘ D.N.B.’). Both G. C. Hol- 
royd and his brother Charles (d. 1830) served 
with the Nizam’s army. Another sister, 
Marie Clotilde, m. as his second wife Sir 
Henry Russell, baronet of Swallowfield and 
Resident at Hyderabad 1811-20; and a third 
sister, Victorine, m. Captain (later General 
Sir) John Doveton (1783-1857) of the Madras 


Army. H. Buttock. 


TORY OF LUNATIC: ‘“‘BY ANOTHER 
MOTHER.’’—Dr. Gogarty in that re- 
markable work ‘ Tumbling in the Hay,’ makes 
Mahaffy relate as happening to himself what 
I have long known as a good story, perhaps 
of classical origin. A lunatic explains his 
being Julius Caesar, having just claimed to 
be Alexander, with ‘‘ That was by another 
mother.’’ Appropriating old stories is a 
common device of the second-rate wit, but 
Mahaffy was first-rate in that faculty. I 
should be glad to have my doubt cleared up. 
If this detail of a convivial evening is the 
author’s invention, Mahaffy would be cleared 
at his expense, 


And how 


HIBERNICUS. 


LEWIS EVANS OF PHILADELPHIA, — 

I should be very grateful if one of your 
readers could supply some details—possibly 
from the Library of Congress—about Lewis 
Evans of Philadelphia, who lived from about 
1700 until 1756. He compiled a celebrated 
map of the ‘‘ Middle British Colonies in 
America’? in 1749, which was published by 
Mr. Henry N. Stevens in 1920. All that the 
learned editor has been able to discover, how- 
ever, is that Lewis Evans became ‘‘ a Sur- 
veyor in Pennsylvania, and made many jour- 
heys into the neighbouring Colonies, and was 
frequently employed in surveying lands pur- 
chased from the Indians . . . that the first 


edition of his map was published in 1749 
and the second in 1755 . . . and that he died 
shortly afterwards (12 June, 1756) whilst 
under imprisonment for a libel on Robert 
Hunter Morris, Lieutenant-Governor of Penn- 
sylvania.”’ 

I may add that he drew the plans for the 
“Pennsylvania fireplace’? made famous by 
Benjamin Franklin—see Mr. Carl van 
Doren’s recent biography of Franklin. 
I am interested in the career of Lewis 
Evans because he wrote a long letter to the 
Royal Society of Arts (actually addressed to 
Governor Pownall, however) about the re- 
spective merits of various nationalities as 


colonists, 
Frank R. Lewis. 


““ ALL MY EYE AND BETTY MARTIN.” 
—This picturesque phrase for ‘‘ Non- 
sense !’? prompts the query if anything is 
known of Elizabeth Martin. Probably her 
personality and date are beyond recall, like 
those of several persons who appear in popu- 
lar sayings. She appears amusingly in the 
tributes to sobriety supplied for the Brick 
Lane Branch of the Ebenezer Temperance 
Association in ‘ Pickwick,’ chapt. 33: 

Betsy Martin, widow, one child, and one eye, 
goes out charing and washing, by the day; 
never had more than one eye, but knows that 
her mother drank bottled stout, and shouldn’t 
wonder if that caused it (immense cheering). 

I presume that Elizabeth was, like Shakes- 

eare’s Rosalind, capable of a ‘‘ coming-on 

isposition.”’ T. 


TERNS PLAYING TUNES.—Accord- 
ing to Stow, writing about London at the 

end of the sixteenth century, some of the 
cisterns in the streets were fitted with little 
chimes that used to play tunes at intervals 
during day and night, while in Shoe Lane 
he cites a conduit or fountain, having a 
stone tower, garnished with an image of St. 
Christopher; round this tower were figures 
of angels and ‘‘ sweet bells, whereupon by an 
engine placed in the tower, they chimed a 
hymn at divers hours of the day or night.”’ 
I should be very glad to hear further as 
to the origin of this feature of Elizabethan 


times. Russet Harper. 
AMES OF HUNDREDS.—What hundreds 
in Middlesex or elsewhere preserve in 
their names the folk-meeting-places of days 


one by, as, for example, Spelthorne and 
sulstone, in Middlesex, do to this day? 


H. W. U. 
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Replies. 


THE MOON AS A MALIGNANT 
INFLUENCE. 


(elxxvi. 331, 373, 391). 


[HE following is the extract of a report pub- 

lished in the Evening Standard of June 6, 
1939, under the headline: ‘‘ Man affected by 
new moon, says father,’’ and its reading cor- 
roborates, curiously enough, beliefs regarding 
the malignant influence of the moon: 

A man who was alleged at Ealing Police 
Court to-day to have posed as a member of 
Troise’s Mandoliers, the broadcasting orches- 
tra, was said by his father to “ always be- 
come peculiar at the beginning of a new moon, 
and at the end.” The father added that at 
these times his son did not eat and was very 
absent-minded. The son, Herbert Robert Stars- 
meare, aged 29, a violinist, of Costons-lane, 
erate received sentences totalling nine 
months’ imprisonment on charges of false pre- 
tences and larceny by trick. . . 

Starsmeare asked for 12 cases to be taken 
into consideration regarding tickets and pro- 
grammes for the performance which he had 
sold. Police-sergt, Groom said of Starsmeare: 
* Actually when he does these things he lives 
the part: he even convinced his own mother 
that he was one of Troise’s Mandoliers, and he 
nearly convinced me.” On one occasion pre- 
viously he dressed as a naval officer, and con- 
vinced everybody that he was one.” 

Even the name of Starsmeare has a kind of 
topical flavour. 

Apart from that, I was told that there is a 
film, based on the assumption of the moon’s 
malignant influence on the mind of a human 
being, who, under it, may even become a 
murderer. I ignore the title of the film, an 
American one, it seems, and purporting to 
popularize scientific observation. 

We must consider all such beliefs as 
fallacies, derived from mere coincidence, as 
it happens in most of the popular supersti- 
tions. It is true these coincidences are often 
strikingly impressive, thereby unavoidably 
luring weak or uneducated minds. 


RHODOPE (elxxvi. 409).—Although I do 

not feel competent to reply to the first 
part of the query, I think however that the 
correct accent should fall upon the second 
syllable of the word ‘‘ Rhodope.”’ 

Moreover, Herodotus does not use for the 
courtesan of Naucratis the form Rhodope but 
that of Rhodopis (=Rosy-face), a proper 
name in this instance, which was used some- 


times by more modern authors, such as 
Nonnus Epicus, as an adjective. This 
Rhodopis was the woman who became the 
lover of Charaxus, a rich wine merchant 
from Lesbos and a brother of Sappho, when 
he arrived with a cargo as far as Naucratis, 
Strabo gives to the courtesan the name of 
Doricha, thinking that she was the same per- 
son as Rhodopis. Athenaeus, however, 
denies the identification, saying: 

Famous courtesans, reputed for their beauty, 
lived also in Naucratis, among them, Doricha, to 
whom lovely Sappho, after she became the lover 
of her brother, Charaxus, when he journeyed 
to Naucratis to trade, dedicated slanderous 
verses, accusing Doricha of misappropriating 
large sums from Charaxus. Herodotus attri- 
butes to her the name of Rhodopis, being un- 
aware that she is a different person to 
Doricha and that she is the one who dedicated 
at Delphi the famous iron spits mentioned by 
Cratinus. 

I am inclined to agree with Athenaeus 
rather than with Herodotus and Strabo, the 
more so since Athenaeus quotes an epigram 
by Poseidippus to Doricha in which the sup- 
posed alternative name of Rhodopis does not 
appear. Herodotus says about Rhodopis that 
she arrived in Egypt under the conduct of 
Xanthes, the Samian, in order to exercise her 
trade, but she was redeemed for a vast sum 
by Charaxus and after so obtaining her free- 
dom, she remained in Egypt and became s0 
fascinating that she amassed great wealth. 
Wishing to leave a memorial to herself, she 
thought that she would offer something not 
to be found in any other temple. So, settin 
apart one-tenth of her fortune, she conceiv 
the strange idea of buying and sending to 
Delphi a quantity of iron spits, such as are 
fit for roasting whole oxen. They were 
accepted by the priests and laid in a heap 
behind the altar, which the Chians dedicated 
to the God, opposite to his temple. Sappho’s 
poem against ao brother’s lover, being pre- 
served to us in fragments only, we cannot 
take it as evidence, but it is reasonable to 
assume that Poseidippus would not omit in 
his epigram such a poetical surname as 
Rhodopis, if the woman was the same person 
as Doricha. 

As for the form ‘‘ Rhodope,’’ Herodotus uses 
it for the mountain in Thrace, known still 
nowadays under the same name. As he says 
in the respective passage of Book iv, 49, the 
river Scius, rising near this mountain, 
forces its way through the chains of Haemus 
and so reaches Istrus. The next mention of 


the mountain’s name comes in another Book 
of the History (viii, 116), where the his 
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torian relates that a Thracian chieftain, the 
King of the Bisaltians and of Crestonia, re- 
fusing to become the willing slave of Xerxes, 
fled before him into the heights of Rhodope, 
forbidding at the same time his sons to take 
art in the expedition against Greece. 
ese, however, disobeyed the order and when 
after the defeat of the Persians, they returned 
home, suffered at their father’s hands a cruel 
punishment, so cruel that I avoid mentioning 
it here, 

Even the etymology of the two words under 
survey may not exclude confusion together. 
Rhodopis, the woman, is a name composed 
from ‘Pédov =rose, and @p =face or aspect, 
whilst I myself have a theory—erroneous 
perhaps, but not entirely unjustified—for the 
etymology of ‘Podérn, the mountain. It may 
be derived from some word of a local Thracian 
dialect lost to us. Somebody may, of course, 
suggest in opposition that Pddov here, too, 
is the first composite, owing to the growing 
on the slopes of Rhodope of luxuriant roser- 
ies, from which the famous Bulgarian aftar 
is now extracted, and that the syllable — én 
means here also ‘‘ aspect.’’ In such obscure 
etymological cases, all suppositions may be 
reasonably supported. 

Moreover, Homer sometimes nods—and 
Tennyson erred, when using the mountain’s 
name for that of the woman, he wrote in the 
‘Princess,’ ii., 68: 

The Rhodope that built the pyramid. 
unless he remembered that the form of 
“‘Rhodope”’ for a woman was used in a 
licentious epigram by Rufinus, who invented 
in the same composition an analogous name 
for another beauty, attributing to her the 
name of ‘“ Rhodocleia.’’ 

Anyhow, Tennyson committed in the same 
verse a factual error, crediting Rhodopis with 
the erection of a pyramid. As a matter of 
fact, Herodotus formally discredits the story 
of the building of a pyramid by Rhodopis, 
ii, 185. According to his pungent remark, 
her fortune, although a leas one for a 
courtesan, was not so colossal (or must I say 
“pyramidal ’’?) as to allow her to erect at 
her own expense such a costly monument. 
Rhodopis trusted in her offering of iron spits 
to Apollo’s sanctuary, to bequeath her name 
to posterity. But such a present naturally 
could not inspire any poet, 


DemETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


There seems to be no doubt that 
Rhodépe, a mountain range of Thrace, 
has been confused with Rhodape, rosy- 


cheeked, the famous courtesan and once 
fellow-slave of Aesop. Though wrongly 
said to have built a pyramid out of 
her gains, she did spend a tithe of them 
on a number of long iron spits capable of 
roasting an ox whole, which she presented to 
Delphi; so says Herodotus, who calls her 
Rhodopis, not Rhodope. Tennyson probably 
got that from 1 Henry VI, i. 6, 22: 

A statelier pyramis to her I’ll rear 

Than Rhodope’s or Memphis ever was. 

His note shows that he knew the correct 
form. Sappho’s brother Charaxus ransomed 
her, and according to Suidas, married her, 
proceedings bitterly resented by his sister. 
In ‘ Tristram Shandy’ Part 8, 24, Sterne has 
this note on the words ‘‘ an eye as fine as 
the Thracian Rhodope’s,”’ attributed to the 
widow Wadman—‘‘ Rhodope Thracia, tam 
inevitabili fascino instructa, tam exacte 
oculis intuens attraxit, ut si in illam quis 
incidisset, fieri non posset quin caperetur.— 
I know not who.” 

G. G. L. 


HE TURKISH LETTERS OF BUSBECK 
(clxxvi. 389).—A rather uglily printed 
volume, in its original calf binding, in my 
possession contains, as I believe, the first 
attempted English translation of ‘‘ The Four 
Epistles of A. G. Busbequius, concerning his 
Embassy into Turkey.’’ It is noted on the 
title-page that the book was “ printed for 
J. Taylor at the Ship, and J. Wyat at the 
Rose in St. Paul’s Church-yard ”’ in the year 
1694.1 

The name of the translator is nowhere 
mentioned in the book, but the person who 
edited it, N. Tate, by name, dedicates it 

To the Right Honourable 
Powtett St. 
EARL OF 
BouInGBROKE, 
And Baron of St. John of Bletsoe. 

It is said in the flowery dedicatory preface 
that the translator ‘‘ of this ingenious and 
most useful piece, did not survive to see it 
published,’ but Tate, having read the copy 
found it 
an excellent Performance, deserving not only 
the care of the Impression, but also some 
Eminent Person to recommend its appearance 
in the world. 


1 The original edition of the Letters, in 
Latin, was published in Antwerp in 1581 under 
the title: Itinera Constantinopolitanum et 
Amasianum. It was reprinted in Paris in 1589 
under the title: . Busbeckii legationis 
Turcicae Epistolae iv, under which the work 
has been known since then. 
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Then, he says, ‘‘ everybody will allow that 
no better guardian than His Lordship could 
be chosen for this Posthumous Offspring ’’ 
and ‘implores his protection for the 
Orphan.’’2 

The obsequious editor, indulging after- 
wards in the most adulatory expressions of 
admiration for the Earl, his ancestors and 
his personal achievements, omits, however, 
the essential point of naming the translator. 

Attached to the translation of the Letters 
at the end of the volume we find the following 
four appendices : 

1. “Busbequius: His advice about the 
method how to manage War against the 
Turks.” 

2. “The Oration of Ebraim Strotchen, a 
Polonian, sent Ambassador by Solyman, 
Emperor of the Turks, to Ferdinand, the First, 
Emperor of Germany, made at Frankfort on 
the Main before the States of the Empire in the 
Slavonick Tongue, Nov. 27, 1562.” 

3. “The Copy of the Prudential Letters, 
given to the said Ambassador by his Master, 
upon the Eight years iruce by the German 
Emperor.” 

4. “The Names and Surnames of the 
Turkish Ambassador and his Attendants, from 
Constantinople and Buda which entred (sic) 
into Frankfort with him.” 

Translations of Busbequius’s Letters exist in 
almost all the European languages. But I 
cannot say if they were ever translated into 
Turkish. 

DeMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


jews IN AMERICA (clxxv. 476).—In the 

light of recent world events, it may be 
interesting to note a provision which was law 
in colonial Louisiana for nearly a hundred 
years. 

The French colony of Louisiana was ruled 
by the King of France through a governor 
who resided in the New World. In September, 
1724, Bienville, the governor appointed by 
the Crown, proclaimed in New Orleans an 
edict which the King had issued from Ver- 
sailles. This edict was known as the Black 
Code because it contained all the laws which 
applied to negro slaves. Inserted in it, how- 
ever, is a peculiar provision to the effect that 
‘“all Jews who may have established their 
religion there (in the colony of Louisiana) 
be expelled within three months, under 
penalty of confiscation of body and property.’’ 

The presence of many Jews in the colony, 
however, is doubtful. As early as 1721 a 
ene of Germans had settled not far from 

ew Orleans in a district known to this day 


2 Capitals and italics all transcribed from 
the original. 


as Des Allemands or, the German Coast. A 
census of this settlement, taken officially jn 
1724, does not list one single Jew, nor do 
earlier and less comprehensive lists of resi- 
dents of the territory, and there is no record 
of Jewish expulsion following official pro- 
clamation of the Black Code. I have been 
unable to ascertain whether or not the pro 
vision concerning Jews was ever enforced, 
although the Code was law through the 
periods of Spanish and later French 
domination, and on into the early nineteenth 
century when France ceded Louisiana to the 


United States, 


Laura BoppiE WesT Jones. 
Tulane University Library, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


ADAMS FAMILY: MARRIAGES (clxxvi. 
352).—The following information may 
be helpful to your correspondent J. W. F. : 

3. Henry Cadwallader Adams. He was the 
eldest son of Simon Adams, Esq., of Ansty 
Hall, Co. Warwick, deputy recorder of North- 
ampton, and recorder of Daventry, by his 
wife Sarah, daughter of Cadwallader Coker, 
of Bicester, and was born 11 Dec., 1779. By 
his wife Emma, daughter of Sir William 
Curtis, Bart. (Lord Mayor of London in 
1796) and his wife Anne, youngest daughter 
of Edward Constable, Esq., he had issue: 

(1) Henry William, born 31 Jan., 1805; 
maj.-gen. 

(2) George Curtis, born 24 Nov., 1807; 
capt. R.N. 

(3) Frank, born 1809; C.B., major-gen. 

(4) Arthur Robarts, born 1812; D.C.L.; 
barrister. 

(5) Cadwallader, born 1825; col. 

(1) Emma Curtis. 

(2) Laura Coker, 

(3) Anne Delicia. 

5. John Adams was a brother of Henry 
Cadwallader Adams. He was born in 1786. 
He was serjeant-at-law and assistant-judge 
of the Middlesex quarter sessions. By his 
first wife, Eliza Nation, he had: 

(1) John, born 1813; barrister-at-law, and 
author of ‘The Doctrine of Equity.’ He 
married, 21 Dec., 1843, Emily, daughter of 
Sir John Riddell of Riddell, Bart., and had: 

Mr. John Adams (No. 5), married, 


secondly, in 1817, Jane, daughter of Thomas 
Martin, Esq., and thirdly, in 1826, Charlotte 
Priscilla, daughter of John Coker, Esq., of 
Bicester, by his wife, the Hon. Charlotte 
eg youngest daughter of Robert, Lord 


mney. 
The first of the family on record would 
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| 
appear to have been Simon Adams, a mer- ; 


chant in London, who died 1448, leaving pro- 
rty in the City of London to the Vintners’ 
any. 
James SrToN-ANDERSON. 


p*® CHEMANT, MAKER OF ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH (clxxvi. 366). — 
Though adding no information to your cor- 
respondent’s account of the proceedings taken 
by Dubois De Chemant to protect his claim 
to the invention of “ mineral paste for mak- 
ing artificial teeth,”’ it may interest him to 
know that I have a trade-label, such as 
would be used on a small powder-box : 
Ww Prepared by 

Inventor of the Mineral Paste Teeth. 

No. 2. Frith St., Soho Square. 

Price 3s. Duty included. 

Pencilled on the label is a note to the effect 

that Dechament ‘‘ was an eminent oculist 
[sic] with an aristocratic connection.’”’ 


Amprose Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


UERIES FROM ‘ TWICE ROUND THE 
CLOCK’ (clxxvi. 406). — Noon. The 
Justice Room at the Mansion House “ sacred 
to the manes of Mr. Hobler.””—This has re- 
ference to Francis Hobler (b. 1766; d. 1844), 
who for upwards of half-a-century held the 
post of principal clerk in the Lord Mayor's 
Court. Another Francis Hobler — possibly 
son of the above — formed the famous collec- 
tion of tradesmen’s tokens, known as The 
Beaufoy Cabinet, which was presented to the 
Guildhall Library in 1850 by H. B. Hanbury 
Beaufoy. The suppression of Hobler’s name 
and the lack of any acknowledgment to him 
in Burn’s well-known catalogue of the collec- 
tion, was pointed out at some length in a 
contribution by the present writer (vide 
‘N, and Q.,’ 15 Oct., 1927). 

2 p.m. Cross’s Exeter ‘Change. — 
“Chunee’’ was a famous performing ele- 
phant that ran amok and had to be shot 
(vide Hone’s ‘ Everyday Book,’ vol. ii., 


p. 322) 

p-m. The Pantheon. ‘The E.O. 
Tables.’"—Your querist asks ““ What form of 
was this’? E.O. was, I believe, 

rst played at Tonbridge Wells, and from 
there introduced to Bath society by Beau 
Nash. Allusion to it will be found in most 
of the books dealing with life at Bath in the 
eighteenth century. 

‘‘Fop’s Alley’? was not a 
thoroughfare but merely a promenade space 


in the Haymarket Opera House, ‘“‘ left yom 
from the back of the pit to within a few feet 
of the orchestra which was a favourite lounge 
of the fashionables of that day” (vide 
‘Round About Piccadilly,’ by H. B. Wheat- 
ley, p. 137). 

Evans’s Supper Rooms. — Major 
Panton’s ‘‘ unique run of luck at the card- 
table.’’ The question of ‘‘ What did he win 
and how?’? may perhaps have its answer in 
the extract from Lucas’s ‘ Memoirs of Cele- 
brated Gamesters’ quoted in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
‘His chief game was Hazard, and in one 
night at this play he won as many thousand 
pounds as purchased him an estate of above 
£1,500 a year.” 

Without reference to the context it is diffi- 
cult to follow the connection between Major 
Panton, the seventeenth-century gamester, 
and Evans’s Supper Rooms of the early Vic- 
torian era. 

Heat. 


2 p.m.—‘‘ Chunee’’ was an elephant kept 
at Exeter ‘Change about 1820. His size and 
weight were huge, and he is described as 
being of the most amiable description. 
Finally he was believed to have gone mad, 
and it was not discovered till too late that 
his supposed madness was really caused by 
intense pain due to a diseased condition of 
his tusk. An account of his destruction will 
be found in the 3rd Series of Frank Buck- 
land’s ‘Curiosities of Natural History.’ 
Buckland himself was not a witness of the 
scene, but he gives a letter, written by one 
of the actors in the performance, who bitterly 
regrets the cruelty (though this was of course 
unintentional) of the execution. After the 
first rifle charges had failed, soldiers were 
brought from the Tower, and many shots were 
fired from their muskets. All the other ani- 
mals in captivity were in a wild state of 
terror, and there was very real danger to 
everyone as, had the elephant in its struggles 
—— from its strongly-built cage, the 
whole flooring might have collapsed and all 

resent, “lions and tigers, birds and men, 

ave gone down together.’’ The diseased tusk 
was preserved in the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons. 


Heten PERsHOUSE. 
Noon.—At the Mansion House. Sir John 
Key was Lord Mayor of London. His son, 
the Rev. Canon Sir John Key, Bart., of 
Zanzibar, was for years on my staff of honor- 
ary curates when I was Vicar of Southbourne. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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3 p.m.—The term was used of a sham claim- 
ant to military rank. ‘N.E.D.’s’ first ex- 
ample dates 1809, but the use of ‘‘ copper ”’ for 
“‘ spurious,” especially copper lace for gold 
lace, is much earlier, and in Fletcher’s ‘ Rule 
a Wife and Have a Wife’ Estifaine charges 
her husband, Captain Perez, with being a 
spurious article “a piece of copper, a kind 
of candlestick.’”’ In Darley’s edition he is 
described as ‘‘ the Copper Captain,’’ but the 
second folio, and presumably the first, has no 
list of dramatis personae. He may well have 
given currency to the phrase, and earlier 
examples may yet turn up. In June, 1871, 
Carlyle wrote to Emerson, ‘‘ Did you ever 
hear of such a thing as this suicidal Finis of 
the French Copper Captaincy ? ’’ 
HIBERNICUS. 


ARCOURT - STAFFORD VENDETTA 
(clxxvi. 350).—Your correspondent refers 
to this matter, which was an outcome of the 
Wars of the Roses, which developed into a 
personal vendetta between the two families 
of Harcourt and Stafford, the former of whom 
were supporters of the House of York, while 
the Staffords were adherents of the House of 
Lancaster. 

An account is given in contemporary docu- 
ments contained in the Plea Rolls of 1448 
of the feud between the two families, which 
culminated in a member of each family being 
killed. _ Wedgwood in his ‘ Harcourt of 
Ellenhall,’ published in the Staffordshire 
Historical Collections (William Salt Society), 
also gives particulars of the vendetta, which 
I have reproduced in my typescript ‘ History 
of the Family of Harcourt,’ 1930, as issued 
to subscribers. 

Briefly, I may state here that Sir Robert 
Harcourt, K.G., hearing of the projected visit 
to the fair at Coventry of his enemy Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, collected sixty malefac- 
tors armed with all kinds of weapons, and 
attacked the latter and his party. Sir 
Robert, who was present with his brother 
John, with a two-handled sword killed Sir 
Humphrey Stafford’s eldest son Richard and 
severely wounded the father. For this Sir 
Robert was outlawed but, on the Yorkists 
coming into power again, the outlawry was 
annulled. 

However, the Staffords managed  subse- 
quently to have their revenge. Collecting 
four hundred others on May 1, 1450, they 
went by night to Stanton Harcourt and at 
daybreak surprised Sir Robert and his ser- 
vants, who were at their devotions in the 
private chapel, and who thereupon took re- 


fuge in the tower for six hours, the attackers 
in the meantime stripping the castle of its 
contents and making off with seven horses, 
But the only loss of life was occasioned by 
an arrow which killed a servant of the Har. 
courts. 

The vendetta was not terminated until Sir 
Robert was eventually killed by the Staffords 
in an ambush or skirmish on Nov. 14, 1470, 
particulars of which, however, I do not know, 
In recognition of her husband’s gallantry the 
widow Margaret Harcourt was made a Dame 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. The 
tombs of both are in the church at Stanton 
Harcourt in Oxfordshire. 


Harcovurt-Batu. 


HENBY JENKINS, SUPER-CENTEN- 
ARIAN (clxxvi. 383).—The article, 
‘Traditions of Battlefields,’ in ‘ Nooks and 
Corners of English Life,’ by John Timbs 
(p. 294) says: 

What is still more remarkable, a person 
living in 1847 aged then about sixty-one was 
frequently assured by his father that in 1786 
he repeatedly saw one Peter Garden who died 
in that year at the age of 127 years; and who 
when a boy, heard Henry Jenkins give evi- 
dence in a court of justice at York to the effect 
that when a boy, he was employed in carry- 
ing arrows up the hill before the battle of 
Flodden Field. 

This battle was fought in... 1513 

Henry Jenkins died in 1670 at the 

age of 160 

Deduct for his age at the time of 

the battle of Flodden Field 12 187 
Peter Garden the man who heard 

Jenkins give his evidence died at 127 
Deduct for his age when he saw 


Jenkins 11 116 
Garden was born shortly before 
1786 or 70 years since. 0 


A.D. 1856 
In this year, 1856, Mr. Sidney Gibson, 
F.S.A., showed as above that a person living 
in 1786 conversed with a man that fought at 
Flodden Field! 
G. H. Wartow. 


K NIGHTHOOD CONFERRED BY A 
SUBJECT (clxxvi. 389).—In the fae- 
simile reproduction of George Owen's 
‘Taylors Cussion,” (p. 43) issued by Emily 
M. Pritchard, there is a list of 82 names 
of ‘‘Gentlemen knighted by the Earle of 
Essex, Lord Generall of the Realme of 
Ireland” in the year of Queen Elizabeth, 
1599. To these names were afterwards added 
6 more. 
The instructions given to Robert, Earl of 
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Essex, 25 Mar., 1599, as printed in ‘ The 
Devereux, Earls of Essex,’ vol. 2 (p. 13) by 
W. B. Devereux, authorized him ‘‘ to bestow 
the order of knighthood on such persons as 
should deserve the same,” and he was 
required to use this power and authority with 
discretion; also ‘‘ that you confer that title 
upon none that shall not deserve by some 
notorious service, or have not in possession or 
reversion sufficient living to maintain their 
degree and calling.” 

After his quarrel with the Queen we read 
(p. 113) ‘‘1 July. The Queen was very 
vehement last week to degrade some of my 
Lord of Essex Irish knights, especially such 
as were made after a certain letter she wrote 
that he should make no more, which arise to 
some thirty-nine, and would touch some of 
our friends’ freehold.’’ 

A footnote tells us that ‘‘ the list of knights 
made in Ireland has eighty-one names. 


G. H. Wartow. 


PURBARY (clxxvi. 409).—Turbary is 
merely turf or peat. It is obtained by 
cutting from a peat bog or from peat land. 

Villagers in former times had, in certain 
cases, the legal right, ‘‘ common of turbary,”’ 
to cut turf for fuel on common land or on 
another person’s property. Turbary rights 
were bought or sold. 

Mancrort. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ ABBOT’ 
(clxxvi. 388).—2 (a) ‘‘She has had a 
long walk from the loaning (ch. xix. middle). 
The best possible illustration of this word 
occurs in Jane Elliot’s (1727-1805) Lament 
for Flodden, where it will be found twice, viz. 
in the first and the last (sixth) stanza :— 
But now they are moaning on ilka green 
loaning 
an 


Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning, 
where the word is explained by the Editor 
of the ‘Oxford Book of English Verse,’ 0. U.P. 
1900, p. 542, as meaning a ‘“‘ lane, or field- 
track.” 


1 (e). The allusion intended here is, no 
doubt, to the celebrated jester, Till Eulen- 
spiegel, who was often represented holding a 
small mirror having a handle to it. His 
English name is Howleglass (‘‘ Holliglas,”’ 

Owlglass”). The different English editions 
of his jests (‘‘. . . a merye Yest of a man 
that was called Howleglass. . . . Imprynted 


at London ,.. by W. Copland,”’ 1548, 1556, 
1560—reprinted by F. Ouvry, London, 1867; 
“The German Rogue, or the Life and Merry 
Adventures of Tiel Eulenspiegel. Made 
English from the High Dutch,’’ London, 
1720, etc.) were surely “‘ exceedingly popu- 
lar,’’ as Scott calls them. 
O. F. Banter. 


Olomone, Moravia. 


ARISH REGISTERS: TRANSCRIPTS 
(clxxvi. 332).—The Parochial Registers 
Act, 1812, provided that copies of all entries 
of baptisms, marriages and burials were to 
be made annually by the rector, vicar, curate 
or other resident or officiating minister of 
every parish or chapelry in England, such 
copies to be sent to the Registrar of the 
Diocese. 

This Act of 1812 was passed “‘ for the 
better regulating and preserving Parish and 
other Registers of Births, Baptisms, Mar- 
riages and Burials in England.” A com- 
mittee of the British Record Association has 
in preparation a complete list of Acts, 
Measures, Orders, etc., relating to Parish 
Records. 


A. H, R. 
“MHERE BUT FOR THE GRACE OF 
GOD GOES —”’ (clxxvi. 408).—The 


‘D.N.B.’ on John Bradford, the victim of 
Bonner and Bloody Mary, as he has been des- 
cribed, says the sentence is traditionally his, 
and leaves it there. A writer in The Times 
Literary Supplement said that an even more 
widespread tradition gives it to Richard 
Baxter, the victim of Jeffreys, and he deplores 
the frequent omission, as at the above refer- 
ence, of two necessary commas. 
HIBERNICUS. 


The full and correct form is ‘‘ But for the 
Grace of God there goes John Bradford.”’ It 
is said that John Bradford exclaimed these 
words on seeing some criminals going to 
execution. He was burnt at the stake at 
Smithfield as a Protestant Martyr in 1555. 
Whitgift was one of his pupils. There is a 
portrait of Bradford at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 

MANcROFT. 


[Several other correspondents thanked for a 
similar reply.] 


p OUR ANCESTORS WASH? (clxxi. 

207, 249, 263, 321, 357, 370, 428). — 
A somewhat novel case of early sea 
bathing is recorded in the State Papers 
(Foreign) and has had an important bear- 
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ing on the question of our country’s need 
for a larger and healthier population. On 
June 25, 1576, Dr. Valentine Dale, the 
English Ambassador at Paris, wrote to Lord 
Burghley thus :— 

The king [of eons | with a very few is gone 
to Gallion in Normandy and thence will go to 
Dieppe to the intent that the young queen may 
be bathed in the salt water the sooner to con- 
ceive with child—other cause of the voyage 
men cannot learn. 

C. A. Braprorp. 


POROSCOPY (clxxvi. 408).—The Supple- 
ment to the ‘N.E.D.’ quotes the word 
from Discovery, 1921, and says it is useful 
when the finger-print is incomplete. The 
suggestion that it can defeat the protective 
power of gloves sounds like an imaginative 
invention. 
RicuarD Hussey. 


ON DONOP FAMILY (clxxiv. 299, 356, 
446; clxxv. 70; clxxvi. 358).—Since re- 
plying to the above, I have come across the 
ollowing relating to Capt. Edward Pelham 
Brenton Von Donop extracted from Mar- 
shall’s Royal Naval Biography (Supplement : 
Part i. and ii.) published in 1852, that 
states’: 

Edward von Donop, born November, 1811, is a 
second son of Georg Baron von Donop, of 
Wobbell-Lippe, Westphalia (Westfalen), 
Prussia. Baron von Donop died May 19, 1844. 

Capt. Von Donop married, Jan. 3, 1843, 
Louisa Mary Diana, second daughter of the 
late John Brenton, Fetcham, Surrey. The 
latter married, Sept. 28, 1815, his cousin Hen- 
rietta, a daughter of Jahleel Brenton of 
Rhode Island, U.S.A., by Henrietta, 
daughter of Joseph Cowley, Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, and Penelope, a daughter of 
Edward Pelham. From this it would appear 
that Capt. Edward Von Donop added “‘ Pel- 
ham Brenton’’ to his surname when he 
married in 1843. 

FaLconer. 


ALLAD WANTED (clxxvi, 318, 358).—The 
verses beginning “‘ To shorten winter’s sad- 
ness” are to be found in Thomas Weelkes’s 
* Balletts and Madrigals to fiue voyces,’ etc., 
1598. They have frequently been printed in 
modern editions of Weelkes’s book, and in 
collection of poems: as, for instance, in my 
‘The Old English Edition,’ XITI, 1895; and in 
Dr. Fellowes’s ‘ The English Madrigal School,’ 
vol. x, 1916. The words without music of one 
verse only are in Oliphant’s “La Musa 
Madrigalesca,’ 1837, complete in A. H. Bullen’s 
‘Lyrics from the Song-books of the Eliza- 

bethan Age,’ 1887, and doubtless elsewhere. 

G. B. P. A. 


The Library. 


Essays in the Use of English. By George 
Cowling. (Oxford University Press. 6s,), 
HIS is an excellent introduction. It was 

printed in Australia and is published by 

the Melbourne University Press in association 
with the Oxford house. It is the work of the 
Professor of English at Melbourne, and haz, 
we are glad to see, already reached a third 
edition. Prof. Cowling has managed to 
write in perfectly simple language a series 
of hints both on writing and reading. He 
avoids the pedantry of the learned when he 
is dealing with such themes as ‘ How Words 
May Change Their Meaning,’ ‘ The Essen- 
tials of Good Writing,’ or ‘Romance’ and 
‘Tragedy.’ The study of good models, he 
points out, is essential for the formation of 
sentences and for improvement in taste, 
Writers should use a dictionary, a labour 
which T. P. O’Connor boasted of doing with- 
out. We could point to silly mistakes about 
the meaning of words in admired fiction, 
while some of our journalists are as crudely 
ignorant about the English language as the 
rag-picker in Petronius was of Latin. 

On the acquisitive powers of English, the 
Professor writes : 

Many of our Latin borrowings have had as 
short a life as the May-fly, if, indeed, they may 
be said to have lived at all outside the learned 
brains of their sponsors. Who would now 
dream of using such far-fetched words as 
“eximious,” “sufflaminate,” “ stultiloquy,” 
“ mulierosity,” or “ immarescible?” Yet they 
have all been used by good writers. 

We saw ‘‘sufflaminate ’’ used only the 
other day. The verb is kept in memory by 
appearing in a famous criticism of Shakes 
peare. We doubt if young writers should 
try to emulate any particular style by copy- 
ing it deliberately, though it is added that 
‘in any case, yu will soon tire of it.”’ We 
can hardly commend Mr. H. G. Wells asa 
model. He has endless vivacity and a fine 
freedom of thought as a commentator on this 
troubled world of ours, but not to us a goo 
sense of rhythm. That is _ increasingly 
neglected and perhaps the decay of Bible 
study may be partly responsible for the jolts 
and jars in the prose of to-day. We put 
Froude, admirably seen in his ‘Shor 
Studies,’ well above the more flashy Macat- 
lay. ‘“ Vary the length of your sentences” 


is an important hint which might relieve 
of some tedious specimens of English after 
the style of Mr. Jingle. 


The ‘‘ balanced set- 
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tence” is said to be worth cultivating as a 
grace, but one only to be used sparingly, 
“because of its very artificiality.’’ It can 
be observed with its disadvantages in pro- 
ducing otiose stuff in Addison’s Spectator. 
Addison is more readable for the average man 
than Johnson. ' 

The treatment of a subject is well illus- 
trated by a short account of ‘Lycidas.’ A 
good specimen of the simple language used by 
the author comes after an example of poetry 
which is false fire and faked feeling: 

Now what does feeling do? It does almost 
everything. It chooses the subject, for no 
author will write upon a subject in which he 
does not find a pleasure derived from either 
love or hate. And it colours the way in which 
the subject is communicated, or the “ style,” 
as it is called. Feeling gives it what elegance 
and grace it possesses. It lends it rhythm, if 
it is communicated in prose; and metre, if in 
verse. It suggests appropriate words. 

Alas! it does not always, as anyone can see 
who visits a cemetery. 

An unhappy ending in a tragedy can, we 
read, be narrowed down to three possible 
ways: (1) disaster through sheer ill-luck; 
(2) malice and ill-will of others ; (3) one’s own 
fault. Is there not a fourth cause of tragedy, 
a misunderstanding? Cordelia says: 

We are not the first 

Who with best meaning have incurred the 

worst. 

For such tragedies the fault is shared. 
Two people are responsible, the talker and the 
listener. In the Antigone of Sophocles, 
according to Hegel, two ss views are 
both right in their way. e Chorus recog- 
nise that Creon, King of Thebes, has a right 
to issue an edict that Polynices, a public 
enemy, is not to be buried, while Antigone 
claims the right to bury him. Each defends 
an intrinsically sound principle. It is a case 
of public law against private conscience, and 
Sophocles is fair to both, so that it has been 
doubted whether he means us wholly to jus- 
tify his heroine, 

At the end we find a useful list of ‘ Tech- 
nical Terms of Criticism’ and authorities to 
be consulted, including Mr. Loane’s ‘ Short 
Handbook of Literary Terms.’ Is Satire 
rightly defined as ‘‘ a good-humoured attack 
on certain men or ways’’? That could be 
septic to Addison, but the Spectator is too 
light to be called satire. Generally it exag- 
gerates in its account of excesses and scan- 
dals. Was Juvenal genial? What of Dry- 
den’s ‘ MacFlecknoe’? This satire does not 
even pretend to improve the public, as others 
do. It is simply an angry retort, amusing in 


its vituperation but unjust to Shadwell, the 
victim selected. Satire must always be strik- 
ing or amusing. That is the essential fea- 
ture of it as we see it. 

We have noted a point or two in which 
we differ from the Professor. So we must 
add that his examples by way of illustration 
are always attractive and well-chosen. 


Proceedings of the British Academy, 1937. 
(Oxford University Press, for the Aca- 
demy. 30s.). 

HE Academy’s latest volume is decidedly 
weighty in hand, but it includes a supply 

of illustrations, added to Mr. Stanley Mori- 
son’s expert article on ‘ The Art of Printing’ 
and Mr. F. Saxl’s ‘ Costumes and Festivals 
of Milanese Society under Spanish Rule,’ 
which covers a wide range of materials. In- 
deed, this array and the bibliography at- 
tached to Mr. Charlesworth’s essay on ‘ The 

Virtues of a Roman Emperor: Propaganda 

and the Creation of Belief,’ and to the 

accounts of several eminent scholars whose 
death is a real loss to the world of learning, 
make the volume a valuable book of reference. 

The Annual Report and the Presidential 

Address give some details of scholarly 

work in progress. Spain, in spite of all its 

troubles, has added 11,300 slips to the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Medieval Latin.’ Miss Edith 

Batho dwells on ‘ The Poet and the Past,’ and 

considers how far poets and romancers have 

been good historians. She quotes Scott’s use 
of his unhappy brother as the source of the 
character of Connochar [Conachar?] lately re- 
vealed in our columns. In ‘ An Ambiguity 
of the word ‘“‘Good’’?’ Mr. E. F. Carritt 
has hit on a difficulty in philosophy which 
needs clearing up. We add to the discussion 
the question of Oedipus in the ‘ Oedipus at 

Colonus,’ ‘‘ What good man is not a friend to 

himself?’ So in some cases a man’s own 

good and that of others can coincide. Prof. 

R, W. Chambers deals with ‘ The Jacobean 

Shakespeare and ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’’’ 

and telloving the line taken by Prof. Sisson 

in an Academy lecture on ‘The Mythical 

Sorrows of Shakespeare’ which we noticed 

with pleasure at the time, shows that the 

advent of James I after the death of Eliza- 
beth did not produce an unhappy period, and 
that, just femaien Shakespeare wrote his 
greatest tragedies then, we have no right to 
assume that he himself was in a particularly 
sad mood. No such easy deductions from the 
character of any artist’s work as a sure guide 
to his personal experience are trustworthy. 
Indeed, observation of the work of writers of 
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our own time should show that such conclu- 
sions are not tenable. The puzzling play of 
‘ Measure for Measure’ has received many 
critical kicks. Prof. Chambers refuses to 
think so hardly of Isabel and Claudio as 
others do, and maintains that it is precisely 
Shakespeare’s depth of belief in forgiveness 
which has puzzled critics. The marriage of 
Isabella and the Duke at the end does not 
please us and never will, 

Prof. Chambers sees, we presume, some 
need of apology for it, and he finds it in the 
acting of ‘the play before the court at 
Christmas in 1604. So this ‘‘ makes a good 
ending to a Christmas play and Shakes- 
peare’s audience expected a marriage at the 
end.”” Was he so far tied at this date to 
conventional ideas and the limitations of the 
There are two articles in 

rench, one by M. Paul Schreiker on ‘ Leib- 
niz,’ and another on ‘La Position Linguis- 
tique du Celtique.’ What is said of vocabu- 
lary and usage reminds us that the Celts are 
busy writing over here and shock gram- 
marians with their misuse of “ shall’’ and 
wel,” 

The Mystical Philosophy of Muhyid Din- 

Tonul ‘Arabi. By A. E. Affifi. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s, 6d.). 


BNU '1-‘Arabi, who was born at Marcia, 
in the south-east of Spain (a.p. 1164-1240), 
is undoubtedly the greatest speculative 
mystic that Islam has produced. The list of 
his writings contains separate titles, and 
though many of these are short tracts, his 
chief work, the ‘ Meccan Revelations,’ fills 
4,000 closely printed pages. Technical, dif- 
fuse and obscure as they are, they neverthe- 
less reveal a figure of immense personality 
and power and exhibit, if one has the patience 
to put them in order, all details of a panthe- 
istic system which has dominated Islamic re- 
ligious philosophy and poetry ever since and 
even left traces of its influence on Medieval 
Christendom, notably in Dante. 

Dr. Affifi does not write for armchair 
readers, but his book is indispensable to 
serious students, for it opens the way, of 
which hitherto only glimpses have been shown, 
to a full view of Ibnu ’1-‘Arabi’s intellectual 
and imaginative genius. 


Our correspondent Mr. C. A. Braprorp has 
found a capital subject for research in 
his pamphlet on ugh Morgan, Queen 


Elizabeth’s Apothecary,’ a figure now obsoum 
and not recognized by the ‘ Dictionary 
National Biography.’ 

Morgan is one of the centenarians whom 
age, though fairly well recorded, is disputed 
At least he lived to a good age, and afte 
being an important man in the Grocemt 
Company and well-known at Court,: retired 
to a peaceful life in Battersea and a gardem 
of good repute. He married one of the Sibyl 
family, whose curious coat-of-arms, tigres 
and looking-glass, would be enough to puzale 
most people as well as Guillim the herald 
The solution, due to G. C. Druce, is given 
here. After Queen Elizabeth’s death James] 
appointed him Apothecary Extraordinary 
the post being occupied, we think, by Parkin 
son, still pr am to-day for his two fing 
botanical books. In the better-known of them 
which puns on his name in Latin, he describes 
the Judas-tree and calls attention to a very 
fine example of it in Master Morgan’s garden) 
If Johnson had seen this, he could not have 
called the tree ‘‘ a plant.’’ 


BOoKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 

Tue 100th Bargain List of Mr. Lowg 
of Cheltenham, is decidedly attractive, with 
many items of good, solid Te which 
would figure to advantage in a_ library 
Among the handsomely bound books offered 
are Wordsworth’s ‘Greece, Pictorial, De 
Fenimore 


Gibbon, £5 5s. ; the Greville Memoirs, 8 vol& 
best library edition, 1874-87, £5; 
Landor’s Works and Life, 8 vols., 1874, && 
First editions of Dickens include a goom 
‘Pickwick’ in the original parts and greg 
wrappers, restored here and there, £30. Ti 
Bombay Edition of Kipling, 25 vols., 1913-19 
is offered at £25. His first editions are now 

oing up. We notice among them ‘ The Fi 

ations,’ 1903, 15s. ; ‘ From Sea to Sea,’ 2585 
‘ Kim,’ 35s. ; and the ‘ Second Jungle Book 
£210s. Mrs. Rohde’s ‘ Old English Herbalay 
a good record out of print, 21s. ; Rosebery# 
‘ Napoleon, The Last Phase,’ 5s. ; Trolloper 
‘ Barsetshire Novels,’ 8 vols., 1878-9; and ti 
Chiswick Press Gray, 12s. 6d., deserve attem 
tion. Several topographical items “thal 
a page being devoted to Speed’s County Mapa 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., 
and published by the Oxford University Press, 


at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of BuCim 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.0.4. ‘ 
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: Cooper’s Novels, 26 vols., first and early edi 
tions, £10 10s.; Scott’s Dryden, 18 volaj 
Edinburgh, 1821, £12 10s.; Pope’s Works, 
2 vols., 1770, £4 10s. ; Evelyn’s Works, incluit 
Memoirs, 5 vols., 1819-25, £4; Milman’ 
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VOLUME CLXXVI. 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


[For classified articles see ANoNYMoUS, 


Books RE&cENTLY PUBLISHED, CHRISTIAN 


Names, Eprtor1at, Fotx-Lore, Heratpry, LONDON CHANGING, OsrTvary, PHRASES 


AND PROVERBS, 


Prace-NaMEs, Quorarroys, Sones AND BALLADS, SURNAMES. | 


A 


fAbbot ’ Scott’s queries from, 388, 447 

Abbots Tudor who became Bishops, 1535-1547 
$08, 357 

Absent-mindedness, instances of 278 

Achilles, his dip in the Styx, 16 

Adams family, ‘narriages of, 352, 393, 444 

Addison as a Christian name, 376 

Adeler (Max), his ‘Out of the Hurly-Burly,’ 
177, 232, 267, 303, 376 

Aeolian Insect Music in calm weather, 99, 159 

Africa apeny, The, particulars wanted, 33 
Miring of beds by their being slept in, 279, 341 


Acts, 
* Alice Through a 
problem in, 367 
ll my eye and Betty Martin,” 441 
Allsop (Thomas), correspondence and docu- 
ments of, 46 
“Aller en enfer ou au Connaught,” original 
wanted, 226 
* Alphabet of Reason, The,’ the author of, 7 
Alpine Plants, correct definition of, 425 
America and the French Rev olution, 9; Jews in 
46, 106, 124, 269, 444; ronae of in ‘ Halloween 
False Face,’ 63; Patronage of Literature in, 
208, 340, univied, 272, 374, 
Amphelisia as a Christian nl 27, 124 
American English, Dictionary of, (Mem.), 128 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, ‘sold, 81 
Andreé (Major Jonn) a memorial box, 226, 392 
Anglo-Indian,” ¢9 
Animals, effect ‘of music on, 99, 142, 160, 179, 285 
Anodyne necklaces in folk-lore, 228 


Anonymous :— 


Im or Choice Experiments 
Frush bandry, London 1703, author 


— Glass,’ chess 


“ 


‘Practical. , in Chancery,’ 
wanted, 32 
Rajah’s Heir, The,’ author wanted, 228 
Antenatal, impression and effect of, 124, 161, 


196 , 285 

Anthony, the H in, 

Apple- peel, folk-lore 4 333, 

Aristobulus, the first to pa ht Christianity in 
Britain, 173, 211 


author 


* Arts Improvement, or Choice Experiments in 
. . Husbandry,’ author wanted, 409 

Artists’ Street in London, 333 

Asses in England, 48; variety of, 

“As Taint-Worm to the Flocks,” 112 


153 
“ Axis Powers,” political use of, 333, 393 
Aylesford, Earldom of, succession, etc., 207, 249 
Azro as a Christian name, 366 


Bainbridge, Curfew at, 34, 373 

Balls, the two dances at, 119 

Balzac: his influence in England, 232 

Baptism, our Lord’s, Feast of, 28 

Barbarossa, the encaverned legend, 409 

Bayning documents, 244 

Bede and Sir Thomas Browne, 243 

Beds, airing of, by their being slept i ate = 341 

Beechey (Sir William), his first wife, 

Beek (Charles explorer, ancestry 

Beers family, New York, — ), 290 

Begona Nostra Signora | de, 7 » 50 

“Be just before you’re generous,” 
examples wanted, 439 

Belenian, a 16th century Shropshire priest, 208 

Bellman (Capt. Robert), arms of, 119 

— (Louise Swanton) and Maria Edgeworth, 


Balls, Oxfordshire, 244, 283, 302, 321, 372 

Bells, models of Devonshire, 245 

Bells and bell ringing, 257 

“ Belongs with,” origin of expression, 50, 196 

Bensly (Edward), obituary of, 252; letter on 
his death from California, 343 

Bernhardt (Sarah), her marriage to Jacque 
Damala in England, 170 

BRerwick-upon-Tweed, 61 

Besant (Sir Walter), on writing Greek and 
Latin verse, 

Bibles with maps, when first applied, 119 

Bicycle, Japanese, of paper, (Mem.), 91 

Bierce (Ambrose), 1842-1913, author, 15 

Billington (Mary Frances); from a collection 
of autographs, 296 

Binding A books, Mr. Douglas Cockerell on, 
(Mem.), 

Biolowieal 
India, 349 


earlier 


Tmiimniien among the British in 
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SUBJECT INDEX. 


Vol. clxxvi, 


“ Bishop of the Bath,” details wanted, 83 
Blackboard, The, the history of, 316, 0 
‘Black Dwarf,’ Scott’s queries from, 261 

Black Gates Academy, Yorkshire, details 


wanted, 83 
Gilbert), “ Priest Errant,” 


m 
Blackleech (Nicholas), of Gray’s Inn, 45 
Blackpool, Tower Ballroom, 227 
Blakeway’s MSS., from Godolphin Edwards’ 
collection, 367, 412 
Blood (Colonel). wanted, 245 
Boat, The Gender of, 427 
Bolibar, the Marques of, 245, 302 
Boodle’s, its founder, 301 
Books Recently Published :— 
Academy, British, Proceedings of, 1937, 449 
Affifi’s (A. E.), The of 
Muhyid Din-Ibnul ‘Arabi, 
American English, a SF nel of, on 
Historical Principles, Part V. Ed. Sir 
William Craigie and James R. Hulbert, 


250 
Anderson (M. D.), Animal Carvings in 
British Churches, 108 t 
Austin-Leigh (Emma), Jane Austin, and 
Bath, 234 


Bronowski’s (J.), The Poet’s Defence, 359 
Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. xii. Im- 
rial Crisis and Recovery: Vol. of Plates 


430 

Carey’ s (G. V.), Mind the Stop, 431 

Chamier’s (J. D.), The Dubious Tale of the 
Diamond Necklace, 286 

Chaytor’s (H. J.) Savaric de Mauléon, 
Baron and ‘Troubadour, 179 

Child’s (Harold), A Poor Player, 378 

Church History from the Acts of the 
snore to the Reformation, Outline of, 

Ed, Caroline K. Duncan-Jones, 287 

Cock’s (F. William), Notes on Appledore 
Church, Kent, 92 

Coulton’s (G. G.), Mediaeval Panorama: 
the English Scene from Conquest to 
Reformation, 16 

Cowling’s (George H.), Essays on The Use 
of English, 4 

Davies’s (W. = Shakespeare’s Boy 
Actors, 215 

Dictionary Concise, of National Biography 


Don Quixote, A Critical Biography of, 

rinted between 1605 and 1917. Ed. J. D. 
. Ford and C. T. Keller, 305 

du "Deffand, Madame, Letters From to 
Julie Lespinasse. Ed. Warren Hunting 
Smith, 197 

English "Prose of the Romantic Period. Ed. 
C. F. MacIntyre and Majl Ewing, = 

English Short Stories of To-day, 

Ed, S. de Beer, 1 

‘Ewen’s (C. L’ Witchcraft in the 
Star Chamber, 71 

‘Green’s (F. C.),” Stendhal, 233 

John’s (Lisle Cecil), The Elizabethan Son- 
net Sequences: Studies in Conventional 
Conceits, 198 


Books Recently Published :— 


Keats’s (John), postions Works of. Ed. H. 
W. Garr 

Kent’s (Wilkiam), London Worthies, 413 

Korson’s (George), Minstrels of the Mine 
Patch: Songs and Stories of the Anthra- 
cite Industry, 144 

Langley’s  aaerty Doctor Arne, 161 

Lewis’s (C ehabitation and Other 
305 

Lucas’s (A), The Route of the Exodus of 
the Israelites from Egypt, 53 

MacNeice Modern Poetry, a Per- 
sonal 

Messent’s (C aude J. W.), Old Water Mills 
of Norfolk, 198 

Milton (John), Works of. Vol. xviii, 35 

Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure. Ed. 
Herbert W. Hartman, 71 

Phelp’s (William Lyon), 
with Letters, 

Problems * oo Education, Ed., E. D. 
Laborde, 

D.), Folk-lore and Medicine, 


Saint Augustine’s Abbey, Bristol, Two Cras 
potus Rolls of, pd 1491-2 and 1511-12), Ed 
Gwen Beachcroft and Arthur Sabin, 341 

Shakespeare’s (William), Julius Caesar : 
—-. Ed. George Lyman Kittredge, 


A (William), Letters of. Ed. Dun: 
can Mallam, 2 

Skeet’s (Francis John Ar ngus), of 
Jacobite Medals and Touch-pieces, 1 

Spencer’s (Theodore), Van_ Doren (Mark), 
Studies in Metaphysical Poetry, 234 

Tillyard’s W.) Lewis’s 8.), The 
Personal Heresy, 3 

Trollope’s (Anthony), The Small House at 
Allington, 3 3 

s (H. ), Oliver Cromwell’s Latter 


287 
Whitehead’s (Alfred North), Modes of 
Thought, 324 
be ae (Charles), The Passion of Christ, 


Autobiography 


Williams ene. Taliessin Through 
Logres, 

Wordsworth Letter of William and 
Dorothy, 3 volumes, 125 


36, 162, 180, 216, 288, 
Book clubs, publishers and booksellers (Mem.), 


Books on ciphers, 262, 300, 320, 413, 430 

Books that have been suppressed, 425 

Bossuet’s reference to Pope Innocent XI réfer- 
ence wanted, 10, 107 

Boston, epigram on, 279, 374, 410 

Boswell’s letter to Reynolds concerning a pic- 
ture of Mary Queen of Scots, 390, 427 

eo he (John), engineer and author, date of 
eath 

Bowl, - ave a, marks on, 63, 106 

Boyne, The, date of blowing up at Spithead, 15 

Brackenridge (Hugh Henry), Milton’s Pied: 
montese sonnet, 243 
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Brading, Isle of Wight, exploration of, 278 

Branton, family of, 263, 339 

Britain, Roman [egionaries in, 137 

Bromley (Henry), 1750-1827, 276, 336, 391 

Browne (Sir Thomas) and Bede, 242 

Browning, Queries from, 29 

Buckingham Palace, The site of in 353, 297 

Buenos Ayres, British Community at, 1824, 170 

Building-stone from ruins, 262, 303, 321, 338 

Burchett, Josiah (1666?-1746), some additional 
notes on, 56 

Burke (Edmund), workmanship of, (Mem.), 253 
Burns, Scott and Turgenev, 291 

Busbecq, The Turkish Letters of, 389, 443 

Byron, Robert Mudie on, 1825, 365 

Byron, Scott and Sentiment. Whitman on, 171 


C 


“Cacao” and “Charcoal Chocolate” as a 
drink, 427 

Cadwaleder family of 14 

Cagliostro (Count), history of 107 
“Cagy,” meaning of the word, 

Calvary and the skull in painting, 8 
Cambridgeshire Manor, Lords of, 172, 212 
Camel, lost, The, story from ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
13 

Campania Foelix, 1700, 237 

Canada, Royal Visit to (Mem. ), 379 
Cannibalism: Theories and Facts, 275 

Canning (George), his Rhyming Dispatch, 406 
Carbonel, his identity, 366, 412 

Cardew (Rev. C.); Rector of St. Erme, Corn- 
wall, and Plymouth family of that name, 245 

Cardew horsehair manufacturer, 
details wanted, 

Catcall as an a 278 

Cats on Army Strength, 262, 303, 334 
Cemetery, a French dog’s, 315 

Chaplains, Early, in Australia, 285 

Chapman and Scapula, 405 

Charles I, Trial of, and Anna de Lille, 219, 310 

Charles Il, his yuestion to the Royal Society, 
138; two ‘sayings concerning, 189 

Charles Edward, Prince, reading dispatch of 
Sir John Cope, 409 

Charlestown in 1700, a letter from, 136 

Charlotte (Queen), wife of George III, 155, 195 

— Cathedral, protection of, (Mem.), 218 


Saccer Allusions, Three Modern, 117 
Chaucer, Spencer, Milton, in Drama and Fic- 
tion, 69, 89 

Chess Champions of the World, 228 

Chess Problem in ‘ Alice Through the Looking 
Glass,’ 367 

Chester, The Tailors of, 83, 194 

Cheyne (Charles), surgeon, obit., 1826, details 
wanted, 366 


aa the first Study of by Europeans, 8, 


Christian Names:— 


Addison, 376 
Amphelisia, 27, 124 
Azro, 366 

Leslie, 27, 100, 161 
Wilhelmina, 383 


Christmas in the Navy, 1675, 52 

“ Churchmasters,’’ a name for 
church officers, 189 

Church, Oldest, "The, in England, 99, 159, 177, 
411 


Churches, Heating of, 245, 339 

Cicero and Juvenal, 262 

Ciphers, Books cn, 262, 304, 320, 413, 430 

Cisterns playing tunes, 441 

City Dues and Old Lron Posts, 440 

Clans, Descent of the Chiefship of (Mem.), 217 

Clare, St., Rule of, 83 

Climbing, Curious, instances of (Mem.), 343 

Clock Winding, I'hrenody of, 42, 107, 177 

Clorinda, Baptism of, story wanted, 246, 281 

Cobwebs, Painting on, information wanted, 261, 
338, 378 

Coins thrown into a grave, at funeral of 
William McKeown, 26 

Coldharbour as a place name, 102, 160, 193, 231; 
a new use, 225, 268 

Coleridge and Milton, 42 

Coleridge and Shelley. 98, 159 

“ Colliflower,” On of the word in military 
circles, 198, 

Connett (Elizabeth), of Exeter and Wands- 
worth, 

Conquestor 
340 

Conventional Forms of Sun, Moon and Stars, 34 

Cook (Elizabeth), wife of Captain Cook, 15 

Cope (Sir John), picture of him wanted, 426 

Corruption and ‘seneration, a sentence from 
the Summa contra Gentiles, 350 

Cotton Family and Landwade (Mem.), 127 

Cradle of Christ known as a “‘ Cratch,” 13 

“ Cream-Ewers ” or “‘ Creamers,” 63, 1 

Croker Tracts, The, 9 

Cross-Eyed, The, in Modern Folk-lore, 298 

“Crossing the Bar,’’ Note on, 80 

“Crowned Republic, The,” as describing the 
British Constitution, 244 

“ Croys,” a Penalty, 172 

Crusaders, The Wild Tulip and the, 226 
urfew at Bainbridge, 34, 373 

Custer (General) and Sitting Bull, 141, 370 

Czech Literature, Twenty Years of (Mem.), 37 


parochial 


on the Conqueror’s Tomb, 300, 


D 


Dacres (Field-Marshal Sir Richard James), 
1799-1866, 

Daffodil in French, 388 

Darts, Game of, history wanted, 173 

“Darvin ” on “ Criminals and Remorse,” 84 

“ Daughter,” pronunciation of, 207, 246, 283, 
340, 376, 413 

Da Vinci (Leonardo), Exhibition of (Mem.), 
343 


Davenant (Henry), a —_ addressed to him by 
Sir Richard Steele, 

Davidson (John), a a by, 173 

Davies family, connection with the Bonaparte 
family, 352 

De Alave (General 7 Miguel Ricardo), 
date of death wanted, 

Death from Joy, pe on Me of, 100, 196, 284 

De Bolibar, Marques, the, 245, 302 
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“De Bonne Femme,” 14 

De Clare (Gilbert), Earl of Gloucester, his 
ancestry, 228, 269 

De Chemant, maker of artificial teeth, 306, 445 

“ Decimals,” the inventor of, 409 

De Cornhill (Ralph), ancestry and descendants 
wanted, 138, 179, 214 

Dee, origin of the surname, 279, 376 

De Guaita (Stanislaus), his identity, 9 

De Harcourt (Richard), of Co. 
Warwick, 368 

Dekker’s Arrest by the Chamberlain’s Men, 41 

De La Fontaine (Adolphe Mottet), Nizam of 
Hyderabad’s service, 441 

De l’Espinasse (Julie), her admirers, 10 

(Anna), and the Trial of Charles 

Delille (Abbé), and the Egg, 192 

De Quincey (Thomas), some objections and 
corrections, 417 

Depositories for Archiv es, Proposal of 1547, 120 

Devil, an Eyeless, 207, 268 

Devonshire Bells, Models of, 243 

Dickens (Charles), in 20th century fiction, 279 

Dictators hip Greecings, 62, 123 

Died,” M.I. Variants of, 196 

Do not drink from a strange puddle if thou 
hast a clear fountain at home, 155 

Door Step Art, traditional among women, 207 

Dorsetshire Regiment (39th and 56th Foot), 153 

“(Doubt ” as meaning “ Redoubt,” 260 

Doughty’s English and Arabic (Mem.), 

(Richard) and “ Edward III, 959° 319, 

‘Spanish Friar’ and Provincial 
Touring Company, 96 

Dymock (Mary), her identity, 206, 248, 286 


Dryden’s 


E 


Earley, pedigree of family wanted, 279, 341 
ast Indies, Representations of eighteenth 
Century European houses in, 62 
dgeworth (Maria), and Louise Swanton 
Belloc, 206 


Editorial:— 


Axis Powers, The, 333 
“ Be just before you’re generous,” 439 
Charlotte, Queen, 195 
Coldharbour as a place-name, 101 
English Proverb wanted, 280 
Quousque as a place-name, 100 
Riddle, “‘ The Letter H,” 369 
IL” and Richard Drayton, 259, 319, 


Edwards (Godolphin) 
Blakeway’s MSS., 367, 

Elastic Gum, use of the 138 

Elgee (John), Lieut. 34th Regiment, Fort St. 
George, 1821, 440 

Elderton (William), details 
wanted, 

Eliot (T. reminiscences of, 436 

Elizabeth, Queen, and John Lyly, 146 

Emerson (Ralph Waldo), queries from his 


the collection of 


ballad-writer, 


poems, 70, 105 


Enderby and 
wanted, 285, 374 

Engraver’s Signature, point of ‘‘ direxit, ”? 245 

Sabnbile and Millikin families, 206 

Epitaph, Curious, in the Cotsvolds, 16 

Epitaph, W. C. Maginn, 7 

Eranus Club, The, 

Escorial Library ae Personnel (Mem.), 362 

Ethnology and —- Evidence, 209, 282 

Eton College (Mem.), 1 

Evans (Lewis) of Philadelphia, details wanted, 
441 


whalers, information 


“ Eyes fair and eyes young,” Dryden’s phrase, 
228 

Evolution Theory, Difficulties of (Mem.), 253 

Example, The Force of, 279 

Eyma (Lieut. J. A.), of the Royal Wagon 
Train, details wanted, 100 


F 


Fable concerning Wolt and Sheep, 369, 428 

Fawcett family of Kavenstonedale, Co. West- 
morland, 155 

Feast of Our Lord’s Baptism, 28 

Fenton family of Leigh, Lancashire, 208 

Fielding and Milton, a curious double parallel 
between, 260 

Fiennes (Sir James), Will of, 426 

Fire, Folk-lore of, 173 

Fisher ( (Kitty), family of, 262, 304 

FizMark, Instances of the Surname, 191 

Fitzgerald, Edward and John: Fading Memo- 
ries, 434 

Flag in Canada, hauled down at night, 226, 267, 


3 
Fleetwood (Charles), date and place of death, 
99, 232 


Flower “Honesty,” synonyms for, 330 
Flowers Tame, added to wild, 427 


Folk-lore:— 


Anodyne 228 
Apple-peal, 333, 376 
Childbirth, 192 
Cross-Eyed, The, 298 
Fire, 173 
Japanese, 390 
Sleep, 51, 104 
Wedding-Wreath, 227 
Forres, How far is’t call’d to, 330 
Foundling Hospital Children, Surnames of, 118, 
159 


France, Scottish and English Gendarmes in the 
service of (Mem.), 526 

French Dogs’ Cemetery, A, 315 

French Memoirs, earlier 18th century, 48, 121 

French Revolution and America, 9 

Frozen Speech and Frozen Music, 156 

Fry family, original home of, 227 

F.S.A.’s, Obituaries of, 192 

Funeral Sermons, the Fashion of, 286 

Furniss and Sanderson families, 299 


G 


Gaiety Theatre, lemolition of, 278 
Galanthus Byzantinus, a buib, origin of name 
wanted, 13 
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Game-book, the oldest printed, 351 
Gardens, old English, ornaments in, 173 
Garden, the Lord’s, 317 

Gates of the City of London, 201 


Gauges, Wheel Track, in Farm Wagons, 316 
ot (Dr. William), 1544-1603, portrait of, 


Giles (Major Aquila), his love story (Mem.), 


1 

Glas ." on J.), Nizam of Hyderabad’s ser- 
vice, 4 

Godolphin (Provost) and Eton (Mem.), 145 

Goe, The Brothers, details wanted, 299 

“Going away,’ ’ history of the custom, 44 

Goff (Sir Park), ae left by (Mem. ), 397 

Gold, The origin of, 

Goldsmith 
length, 424 
Gooderham (Charles) and his wife Rebecca 
Coe, ancestry wanted, 137 

Gorham Case, The, anecdote concerning, 27, 69 

Greek saying, A, 368 

Greek, Herring in, 189, 247 

Greeks, Modern, their race and blood, 8, 156, 
209, 268, 300, 353 

Greek Love of the Sea, Alleged, 10, 52, 64, 107 

— Seaboard snd Bronze Statues (Mem. ) 

Greek, Two Translations from, 154 

Green (Julian), Vhe Journal of (Mem.), 290 

Greene, The Rev. Joseph, 182 

“Green Belt” and “Green Finger,” inventor 
of the phrases, 439 

Greetings, Dictatovship, 63, 123 

Greetings, Revolutionary, 63 

Grey (Owen Wynne), Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
army, 367 

Grinning Matches, 226, 267, 303, 413 

Grint as a surname, 332 

“Gubborne ” and Poultes,” meaning of the 
words, 44, 87 

Guide to the Historical Publications of the 
Societies of England and Wales, 82 

Gyde family of Gloucestershire, 45 

Gypsy Lore of Serbo-Bosnia (Mem. ), 19 


himself at 


Halley family, 143, 213, 286, 375 

Halley and Lane families, 119 

Ce! Hamlet ” peformed in America, (Mem.), 73 
‘Halloween False Face,’ Mumming in 
America, 63 

Harcourt family in Cornwall, 300 

Harcourt family of Wolrich, '350, 446 

Harcourt family in Stafford, Warwick, Tam- 
worth, 

Harris (Augustus) and publicity his pro- 
ductions, 277, 323 (corrigendum, 3 

i (Lady Elizabeth), portraits wanted, 


Hawkins family, 172, 211 
of in England (Mem.), 


“tear of Midlothian,’ Scott’s queries from, 


Heine and the German people, 146, 215 


as an equivalent for the 
Almighty, 333 


Heraclitus and his saying about Wisdom, 138 


Heraldry :— 


Arms, Identification of :— 
Argent, a chevron or between three 
lions rampant sable, 190 
Bellman (Capt. Robert), arms of, 119 
Gules, a chevron ermine, between three 
fleur-de-lis or, 190 
Gules, three bezants, a label of five 
points azure, 190 
Japanese rules of, 227 
Jesus College, Oxford, arms of, 74, 215, 269 
Lane family, arms of, 
Palm in, 31, 47 
Stainforth Arms and Monumental Inscrip- 
tions wanted, 84 
Hereford Museum, a curious stone in, 69 
“Hering Jeanie,” real name wanted, 15 
Herring in Greek, 189, 247 
Herefrething Land, meaning of, 191, 230 
Hewer and the Prize Goods, 344 
Deer Forests, Extension of (Mem.), 
37’ 


Hitler, meaning and origin of name, 284 

Historic Parallels, instances of, 7 

Hob-in-the-Well as an inn sign, 106 

Holst (Gustav), nis musical tastes (Mem.), 73 

“‘ Honderspondered,” origin of the word, 408 

Honesty as a Flower Synonyms, 330 

Honeywood (Patty), biographical details 
wanted, 155 

Hoods, Academical, 439 

Household Lighting, 207 

Houston family portraits, 119 

_ (Hubert) and St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
1 


Hugos, Spanish, in England, 317 

Hugo ae, Vicar of Higham Ferrers, 1526, 
details wanted, 172 

Hugo (Victor), family of, 261 

Huish (Robert), 

Hundreds i, of preserving folk-meeting 
places, 441 

Hungarians, Original home of, 85 

Hunting the Wren, article on, 399 

Hyde Park, Accident in, 1839 "(Mem.), 361 

Hydrophobia, Victims of, wanted, 8, 49 


“Tl n’y Plus de Pyreneés,” 326 

Indo-Aryans in Hindustan, 6; in India, 152 

Inkichay as an American slang term, 62, 284 

“Inner Check ” as a phrase, 101! 

Church, 

a (Henry), the death of, 287, 323, 357, 390, 


in: Horley 


** Troquois Virtuosi ” mentioned by Dean Swift, 

Irving Daa and the Battle of Water- 
00, 207 

Ixnay as an American slang term, 62, 284 
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— (James Grey), author, details wanted, 
137 


James (Henry), American Criticisms of, 8, 194 

Japan, English Scholars in, 9 

Japanese Folk-lore, 390 

Japanese in Europe, Earliest use of, 262, 339 

Japanese Rules of Heraldry, 227 

Jenkins (Henry), Super-centenarian, 383, 446 

Jesus College, Oxford, Arms of, 74, 215, 269 

Jews in America, 46, 106, 124, 269, 444 

Jews in England, History of, 99 

“Jno.” as abbreviation for John, 8, 87, 161 

Johnson (Samuel), his penance at Uttoxeter, 
84; pedantry about words, 437; souvenirs of 
(Mem), 235 

Jonson (Ben), Some Latin Doggerel attributed 
to: a Restoration, 422 

Josephine, Empress, and the British Navy, 155 

“Josephine” and “ Rosalie” as slang names 
for bayonet, 9, 51 

Juvenal and Cicero, 262 


K 
i Kennedy Pageant, St. Andrews, Scotland, 
16 


Kaulbach’s Battle of the Huns, 278 

Keats (John), his knowledge of Grammar, 81 

Kensington Palace, 202 

Kentish Town, Middlesex, 298 

“ Keoke ” as an American slang term, 62, 284 

Kent, Countess of, powder invented by her, 389 

Knife-Board of an omnibus, 52, 68, 104, 212 

Knighthood conferred by a subject, instances 
of, 389, 446 

Kyd (Lieut.-General Alexander), obit. 1826, his 
marriage and children, 161 


L 


“La Caduque Bergere,” quotation from Péguy 
concerning St. Genevieve, 8, 50, 106 
“La Douloureuse,”’ origin of expression, 34 
“Lady with the Lamp,” first use of title, 85 
“Lady Whittingham,” a portrait, 119 
Lake (Rev. Edward), Minister, obit, 1843, 227 
Lake (John), Tailor and Poet, 227 
Lamb (Charles), An Uncollected Letter of, 64 
Landguard Fort and Tuileries Gates, 155 
Landscape in Photography, 27 
Lane family, 207; arms of, 367 
Lane and Halley families, 119 
ee. Original of the World, Theories on, 
é 


Lang (Andrew), his St. Joan of Arc, 9 

Landwade and the Cotton family (Mem.), 127 

Lawrence (Mary), flower painter, 70 

Lauretania (Countess of), married 1272, her 
identity, 83 

Laws, Obsolete, Unrepealed, 100, 161 

Lebrun (President), his visit to England 
(Mem.), 235 

Leech family of East Anglia, pedigrees wanted, 
332 


Leete and Lyte families, 100 5 
“Legend of Montrose,’ Scott’s, queries from, 
245, 277 


Leigh (Edward), of Grays Inn, 45 

Leprosy in Ancient Greece and Rome, 332, 372 

Leslie as a Christian name, 27, 100, 161 

Levi, Eliphas: Apollonius of Tyana, 63 

Lewelyn (The Rev. W.), his correspondence 
with Robert Raikes, 28 

Library Association, Presidential address to 
(Mem.), 433 

Libyan Desert Mysteries and the Zarzura 
Dinner Club (Mem.), 379 

“Life and Letters To-Day,” change in size 
(Mem.), 416 

Lyht family, 215, 285 

Lighting, Household, 207 

“Limited,” Business use of, 32 

Linen for Windows, modern use of, 228, 268 

Lion, Galloping, The, in Northern Darfur 
(Mem.), 361 

Literature, patronage of in America, 208, 340 

London, Rebuilding of and Si: Christopher 
Wren, 92 


London Changing:— 


Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, sold, 81 
Gaiety Theatre, Demolition of, 278 
Lyceum Theatre to be demolished, 156 
Palace Hotel, Bloomsbury Street, taken 
over for Lord Baldwin’s Refugee Fund, 81 
Starvation Corner, disappearance of, 205 
Vine Street Police Station, removal of, 43 
London, City of, The Gates of, 200 
London Library, ‘ihe, in the 18th century, 349 
London, Lord 1 tt of, c. 1802, 16 
London Shop Siguas, 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113, 131, 
147, 166, 186, 202, 222, 239, 254, 273, 293, 312, 
327, 344, 363, 380 
London Street Artists, 333 
Lords of, A Cambridge Manor, 172, 262 
“Lorelei” banished from German _school- 
books (Mem.), 146 
Louvre, The, a serpent picture once in, 351 
“Love and Folly”: A Poem by Keats and 
Brown, 129 
Lowther (Luke), Lord Mayor of Dublin, 45 
Lucas (Emmanuel), merchant (Mem.), 37 
Lucian’s reference to the curing of warts, 317 
Ludovicus, meaning of the name, 9, 50 
Lumley, Ancient Northern family of, 88 
“Tuna Park,” vhy so called, 331, 411 
Lunatic Story of “ by another mother,” 441 
Lyceum Theatre to be demolished, 154 
Lyly (John) and Queen Elizabeth, 146 
Lyte and Leete families, 100 


M 


Macdonald (Capt. George), of The 17th Regi- 
ment, details wanted, 138 Bas 

Macdonald of Milton and Griminish, 64 

‘Madame Bovary,’ Queries from, 155, 195, 209, 
280 


Magi, The, 45 7 
Maginn (W. C.), J. G. Lockhart’s epitaph upon 
im, 7, 49 
Magrath (John Richard), Provost of Queen's 
College, Oxford, Centenary of his birth 
(Mem.), 55 
Maillard family, 215 
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Malagasy in England, 1822, 61 

Malone and Bishop Percy, 172 

Man, The, who lost his way, endowment of a 
bell, 137, 173, 198, 218, 229, 249, 283, 337 

Manuscripts, a Notable Collection of, 1833, 63; 
Mediaeval (Mean.), 1 

Margravine Road, Fulham, reason for the 
name, 300, 375 

“Marie de France,” writings of (Mem.), 433 

Marques de Bolibar, the, 245, 302 

Marsh (Narcissus), burial place of, 68 

Martineau’s (Dr.), saying as to the study of 
German philosophy, reference wanted, 10 

Mary Queen of Scots, novels and plays concern- 
ing, 332, 369 

Masses, Bequests for, 1400, 20, 171 

Matrimonial Sales, history of, 95 

Mawr (Eta), biographical particulars wanted, 


155 

Mayfair, 18th Centeury Inns in 316 

pndeis ayewpérpnros eigirw, inscription over 
Plato’s house, 16 

Melville (Herman), a letter of, 60; his refuta- 
tion, 1847, 298 

Memorial Inscriptions, Variants of “ Died,” 


Merke family, 242 

Metaphysical Society, The, publication of, 154 

Meteorology and Witchcraft, 100 

Metropolitan Ga.dens’ Association, Report for 
1938 (Mem.), 289 

“Mia Goda Gida,” phrase over the grave of 
Owen Williams, in Buckland  Filleigh 
Church, Devon, 531, 373 

Michault (Nicholas), details wanted, 389 

“Middlemarch,” a classical reference in, 44 

Millikin and Entwisle families, 206 

Milton (John) and Coleridge, 42; and Fielding, 
a curious parallel between, 260; his Eglan- 
tine, 225, 267; his Golden Compasses, 97, 176; 
his Piedmontese Sonnet and Henry Hugh 
Brackenridge, 243; Spenser and Chaucer in 
Drama and Fiction, 69, 89 

Miltonian Puzzle, A, 200 

Molasses, The Utility of (Mem.), 91 

“Moly ” in Milton and Drayton, 244 

‘Monastery, The, Scott’s, queries from, 352 

Monmouthshire, reason for inclusion in Wales, 


ental Inscriptions to Stainforth family, 


Moon, The, as a malignant influence, 331, 373, 
391, 442 
“uy (Sir John), iast survivor of his army, 


Moore (Tom), and Bessy (Corrigendum, 162) 
Morris (Rev. Edmund), correspondent of Lady 
Hervey, 138 


1772, 440 
Mother Hubbard’s Tale, The Counterfeit 
Soldier in, 421 
Mudie (Robert) on Byron, 1825, 365 
Mummers’ Play in Great Britain, 44, 87 
Mummers’ Play at Christmas, 30 
i Election Wit in the 19th century, 


Musical Instruments in Painting, 48 


Music, Effect of on Animals, 99, 142, 160, 179, 
9 


285 
Music Publishers, Lists of, 192, 232 
Mussolini, meaning and origin of name, 284 
“My Foot ” as un expression, 426 


N 


“N.B.” first use as an abbreviation, 367 

Nail-Brushes, earliest use of, 333 

Napoleon Bonapart’s niece, her grave and con- 
nection with the Davies family, 352 | 

Napoleon’s head concealed in a painting of 
violets, 317, 427 

“Narciss,” adopted among cultivated people, 
368 

Naro, Sarcophagus at (Mem.), 55 ; 

Netherland Horse-fail Pardons and the Eliza- 
bethans, 27 

Newspaper Queries, Two, 246, 339 

Newton (Sir Isaac), portrait of, 351 

New York, Impressions of (Mem.), 2 

Niagara, from the Air, Views of, 138 

Nile, The, Latin Epigram and Anagram on, 
278, 428 

Non est sani gustus appetere quod offendat, 
source of proverb wanted, 192 

“No Parish, Gentiemen,” a Mess _ phrase, 
meaning wanted, 227 

“Nordic,” inventor of the term wanted, 9 

Norwich Assizes, manslaughter case in 1839 
(Mem.), 235 

‘Notes and Queries,’ publication in future by 
Oxford University Press (Mem.), 199 

Novel, The, of Queen Victoria, 30, 69 


Obituary :— 


Bensly (Edward), 252 
O’Brien (William), Captain, in the Nizam of 
Hyderahbad’s service, 38% 
Occupations of Prisoners, 332, 429 
Oldcastle’s Treatise on Book-Keeping, 118, 159 
“Old Familiar Maces,” instances of, 12 
Old Iron Posts and City Dues, 440 
Olomouc, City of, (Mem.), 145 
Orrery, The, 277 
Osaka Mainichi, The, (Mem.), 2 
Oswin family, 300, 340, 393 
Owlglass as a surname, 14, 70, 195 
Oxford, Girl Undergraduates at, (Mem.), 398 
“Oxford Group, The ” (Mem.), 415 
Oxford Pocket Dictionary (Mem.), 146 
Oxfordshire Bells, 244, 283, 302, 321, 372 


P 
Paddington Canal, Construction of, 191 
Padfield (The Rev. John), Prebendary of 


Dysart of King’s County, 45 

Painting, Musical Instruments in, 48 

Palace Hotel, Bloomsbury Street, taken over 
by Lord Baldwin’s Refugee Fund, 81 

Palm in Heraldry, 31, 47 

Palms in Church Use, 225 
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“Pan ” words compounded with, origin of, 280, 


* Panier-a-Salade,” meaning of this French 
slang, 8, 50 : 

“Paper books’? as meaning “ note-books,” 
263 


Paradise (John), 1743-1795, linguist, 101 

* Paradise Lost’: “‘ Lose” or “ Loose,” 89 

Parish Archieves, care of, 438 

Parish Registers, iaw concerning transcripts 
of, 332, 447 

“Patience on a Monument,” 
phrase, 10 

Paye (or Page?) (John Richard), Captain in 
Nizam of Hyderabad’s service, 389 

Peace Songs, existence of, 332 

Peachey, pedigree of family, 280, 340 

“ Peagles ” as a uame for Cowslips, 317, 358 

** Peg-Woman ” «s a name for a Gypsy, 227 

Pepys and The Sound, 1659, 435 

Percy Bishop and Edward Malone, 172 

Petra, David Robert's drawings of, 351 

Photography, Landscape in, 27 


meaning of 


Phrases and Proverbs:— 


Do not drink from a strange puddle if thou 
hast a clear fountain at home, 156 

Inner Check, 101 

*-. est sani gustus appetere quod offendat, 


Patience on a monument, 10 
The Boot’s on the Other Foot, 64 
Wer zum Himmel spuckt, dem fallt, der 
Speichel ins Gesicht zuriick, 280 
Pickering (Amelia), author, details wanted, 367 
Pinkerton, East Lothian, 388 
Pius XII, family name of, 242 


Coldharbour, 101, 160, 193, 231, 225, 268 

Pinkerton, 388 

Quousque, 100 

Trees and Plants in, 367, 410 
Plant, Alpine, correct deposition of, 425 
ig leaves of, infusions used as drinks, 
Playing cards, a saying, 43 
“ Poetic Interpretation of Nature,” 227 
Poitiers, grave near, excavation at, (Mem.), 271 
Pope, a death of, 205, 285 
Pope, The and San Giovanni Laterano, 436 
Pope, The, white attire of, reason for, 172 
Poroscopy, examination of pores, 408, 448 
Potiquet, (Alfred), details wanted, 8 
* Poultes’s ” “ Gubborne,” meaning of, 44, 87 
Poultry, beginning of fowls in domestic life, 332 
Practical Register, The in Chancery, author 

wanted, 32 
Praepositinus of Cremona, 1210, his identity, 46 
Pretender, The Old, 300, 340 
Prince family, of Bitterley, 38) 
Prisoners, examples of their 
wanted, 332, 375, 429 

Prize-Goods, The and Hewer, 344 
si — meaning of the word in Geneva, 

Af 


occupations 


Proverb, Mediaeval A, explanation wanted, 138, 

Pseudonyms, use of, 129 

Publishing amalgamation between Chapman, 
Hall and Methuen, (Mem.), 416 

Punch and Judy: the French name for Judy, 
316 


g 


Quousyue as a place name, 100 
Quotations:— 
All flesh is grass and all its glory fades, 208, 
24) 


9 
[And], after the red pottage, 34, 107 
A pretty case of paltry legacies, 10, 70 
A quoy vous servent les charges que vous 
possedez et les honneurs q’on vous y rend, 
10 


As all Nature’s thousand changes 

But one changeless God proclaim, 28 

Her little lonely spirit sought the 
Capilano Canyon, 369 : 

T have graven it within the hills, 138 

Il est des heures ow l’on doit, suivant 1’ex- 
pression du poéte Anglais, 64 

Tl vaut bien mieux estre noble de coeur que 
de naissance, 10 

It does not hurt me yet that you have gone, 


108 

I thank Thee for Thy gift of life, 46 

Life’s race will run, 34 

Non faciunt bonos vel malos mores, nisi 
boni vel mali amores, 101 ) 

Of this blest man let this just praise be 
given, 208 

Sero te pulecritudo amavi, 280 

“Sugar ” Mr. Speaker who now dares to 
laugh at sugar, 208, 249 

The Thames is liquid history, 263, 341 

Vere scire est per causa scire, 208 

What shall I do lest life in silence pass, 280 

When men srew tired of shooting stag, 64, 
107 

White Rose in a garden of roses, 367 


Racing colours, when first worn, 390 
“ Radio ” and “ Radiography ” in the ‘ O.E.D.,’ 


116 

Raikes (Robert), his correspondence with the 
Rev. W. Llewelyn, 28 

Railways, an early statutory reference to, 330 

*‘Rajah’s Heir, ‘Lhe,’ author wanted, 228 

Ramblers’ Association and the law of trespass, 
(Mem.), 416 

Rat The, its origin, 33, 52 

* Ration,” explanation of the word, 116 

Rattle-snake poison, 469 

“Reading Taway,”’ colour of 15th century 
livery, 8 

Reims town of, origin of intrusive “h,” 208, 
248, 268, 284 

Renan, his work and influence, 120, 193 


Rendle Street, Kensington, Rendle’s Botanical 


Gardens, Plymouth, origin of name, 28, 124, 
284 
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Revolutionary gr2etings, adieu, 63 

Rhodope or Rhodopis, 409, 442 

Rhymes on persoaal names, 299 

Rice (James), author, his identity, 9 

Richard of Gloucester and Scotland, 118 

Riddle concerning the letter “‘ H,” 369 

‘Rob Roy,’ Scott’s queries from, 15, 86 

Roberts (David), his drawings of Petra, 351 

Rocque’s shop sign, canister and sugar loaf, 101 

Rogers (Samuel), the papers of, 279 

Rolle (Richard), English Prose Psalter, 
(Mem.), 289 

Roman Legionaries in Britain, 137, 304; badges 
wanted, 227, 269 

“Rosalie” and ‘“ Josephine” as slang names 
for bayonets, 9, 51 

Routh (Dr.), President of Magdalen, 61 

Rowe (Nicholas), removal of monument in 
Westminster Abbey, 51 

Royal Society, Charles II’s question to, 138 

Ruffle Boys, last employment of. 62 

“Russel, Mr.,” »f 1739, Pope’s, 418 

Russell (W.), of Melcombe Regis, his identity, 
367 


“S$” final, disregarded in rhyme, 214 

Sailors’ game, slinging the monkey, 62, 194, 248 

St. Clare, rule of, 83 

St. Cristiolus, a Welsh saint, 28 87 

St. Dionis, Backchurch, hall of, 315 

St. Donat’s Castle, Glamorganshire, (Mem.), 20 

San Giovanni Laterano, The Pope, 

St. Helen’s, Bishopyate, Hubert Hugo, 191 

St. Mark as a surname, 208 

St. Paul Without the Walls, Rome, 100, 174 

Saints’ days, vigils kept as fasts, 32 

‘Salaman and Absal,’ an almost unrecorded 
edition of, 350 

Sales, Matrimonial, history of, 95 

Salon, The, of 1939, (Mem.), 363 

Salutation, The, and Cat as an inn sign, 12 

Samplers Comminatory, 13 

Sampson (William), parentage wanted, 246 

Sandbags, earliest use of, 246, 285 

Sanderson and Furniss families, 299 

“Sanglier,” derivation of, 189, 231 

Sans, the derivation of, 154 

Scapula and Chapman, 405 

School-Building Schemes, (Mem.), 398 

inde Camel Baggage Corps, pamphlet wanted, 


44 

Scott (Sir Walter), Byron and Sentiment. 
Whitman on, 171; queries from ‘ Abbot,’ 
388, 477; queries from ‘ Black Dwarf,’ 261; 
queries from ‘Heart of Midlothian,’ 70. 
177; queries from ‘Legend of Montrose,’ 
245, 277; queries from ‘Rob Roy,’ 15, 86; 
queries from ‘The Monastery,’ 352 

Scott, Burns and T'urgenev, 291 

Scottish Art, Exhibition of (Mem.). 129 
— Mediaeval, The, pace of his writing, 


Scrope and Grosvenor contoversy, (Mem.), 145 
Scilla, The, popular names for, 46 
Sea, The, alleged Greek love of, 10, 52, 64, 107 


Seals, Catalogue of at National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich (Mem.), 1 

Seals, Town “ Balinger,” 303, 426 

Se-Baptists, their identity, 7, 51 

Senses Mixed, The, 117, 196, 294 

Sentiment, Whitman on Byron, Scott, and, 171 

Serpent, Portrait, A, once in the Louvre, 351 

Serres (Olivia), documents concerning her in 
the possession of, W. J. Thoms, 62, 178 

Seymour (John), founder of the Commons 
Journals er 199 

Shakespeare (William), and Shelley (Mem.), 
307; birthplace of, 368; his grave opened, 31 

Shakespeare in Modern Dress (Mem.), 73 

“Sharry,” meaning of the word, 14 

Sheffield Turnpikes in the 18th Century 
(Mem.), 217 

Shelley (Percy Bysshe) and the British Gov- 
ernment, 26; and Coleridge, 98, 159; and 
Shakespeare, (Mem.), 307; Political, A, Foot- 
note for, 236; Reference to Ricardo in 
“‘Swellfoot the Tyrant,” 25 

Shelton, John, and Salfron. 118 

Ships, Old Names of, 137, 192, 211 

Shop Signs, London, 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113, 131, 
147, 166, 186, 202, 222, 239, 254, 273, 293, 312, 
327, 344, 363, 380 

Shorts for Women: Trousers for Men, 408 — 

S’il ne pleut pas, prenez votu parapluie; s’il 
pleut, faites comme il vous plaira, original 
wanted, 226, 285 

Simon (Jacques), 
(Mem.), 218 

“Sir ” as a name, its use by schoolchildren, 


glass-painter of Reims, 


7 
“Sir” as an ecclesiastical appellation, 48, 139 
Sitting Bull and General Custer, 142, 370 
Sky at Night, Light from (Mem.), 19 
Skye, Island of, Recruiting 1n (Mem.), 110 
Sleep, Folk-lore of, 51, 104 : 
Smith (Kate), the ‘“‘ heavy-weight ” 
contralto (Mem.), 398 
Society for the Encouragement of Learning 
(Mem.), 91 


* For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” 333 

“Kiss, My Lady,” 366 

“To Shorten Winter’s Sadness,” 318, 358, 
448 


radio 


“-Twould overtask a thousand men, 

With all their strength and skill. .., 120 
Sonning in Berkshire, history of, 155, 232 
S.0.S., a magazine story, wanted to trace, 120, 

269 


South Sea House, its whereabouts, 34 

Sovereigns, Dispossessed, how to 
them, 7 

Spanish Civil War (Mem.), 109 

Spectacles, Use of, 305, 430 

Spenser, Queries from, 190 

Spenser, Chaucer, Milton, 
Fiction, 69, 89 

Speen, Silchester, and Spinae of the Romans, 
155, 196, 

Spoof,” 194 

Spores, The Life of, 101 
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Spry (William), LL.D., Governor 
badoes, details wanted, 138, 176 
Spurge, Purple, The its whereabouts, 8, 52 
Stainforth Arms, Monumental inscription 
wanted, 84 

“Starvation Corner,” disappearance of, 203 

Statues, Church, Clothing of, 119, 212 

Steele (Sir Richard), a letter addressed by 
him to Henry Davenant, 45 

Stendhal’s Notes on ‘La Chartreuse de 
Parme,” 172, 231 

*Steviniste,” meaning of the word, 226 

Stewart Family, 263 

Stone, a Curious, in Hereford Museum, 69 

Stratford, Eliza and Sophia, The Ladies, 192 

Streicher as a Surname, 155 

‘Summa Contra Gentiles,’ a sentence from, 
elucidation wanted, 227, 301, 357, 411 


of Bar- 


Surnames :— 


Dee, 279, 376 

Foundling Hospital Children, 118, 159 

Grint, 332 

St. Mark, 208 2 

Owlglass, 14, 70, 195 

Streicher, 155 
Surrey Hussar Volunteer Cavalry, 245 
Surveyor of Roasting Coffee, his duties, 27 
Swinburne, Parodies of, 390, 429 


= 


Tailors of Chester, 83, 194 

* Taint-Worm ” in ‘ Lycidas,’ 112, 153 

Taylor draughtsman, details 
wanted, 
in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, identification wanted, 191 

Tennyson’s Stanzas about Kapiolani, 242 

* The ~~ on the Other Foot,” origin of 
phrase, 

+ There but for the Grace of God goes—,” 


408, 447 
(Mem.), 1 
(Mary), of “ Al- of Lu,” 


inventor and iron master 


identity 


Tharesby Society, vol. XXxvili. (Mem.), 217 
“Thurrow ” for “ Furrow,” 
ae The, United States number of (Mem.), 


Toadstool, derivation of, 226, 266 

Toast, A Curious, 278, 323 

Tokyngton, Chapel at, origin of, 

“Tombstones, Dilapidated ” (Mem. 290, 339 

“To let down easy,” 43 

Tooth Brushes 1. Tooth Brush Dishes, his- 
tory of, 316, 

Townshend (Brigadier), his dispatch on 
General Wolfe, 38 

Trafalgar Square, “the finest site in the 
world,” 332, 378 

Tragedy, Basis of, 227, 285 

Translations, Two, from the Greek, 154 

Translators of Novels, names wanted, 9, 70, 

, 268 
Trees or Plants in Place Names, 367, 410 
Trees, Tremulous, 43, 142, 178, 213 


Trenchard (Francis), born 1659, 81 

Trousers for men; shorts for women, 408 

Tudor Abbots Who Became Bishops, 1535- 
1567, 308, 357 

Tuileries Gates and Landguard Fort, 155 

Tulip, Wild, and the Crusaders, 226 

Turbary or Turbarry, 409, 447 

Turkish Letters of Busbecq, 389 

Turpin (Dick) in the West, 278, 335 

Turgenev, Burns and Scott, 291 

‘Twelfth Night,’ explanation of the phrase in 
““The Lady of the Strachy,” 11, 249 

‘Twice Round the Clock,’ Queries from, 406, 
445 


U 


Underclothing, Date of its general wear, 246, 
284, 323, 376 

Unicorn, Legend of (Mem.), 19 

Univied "America, 272, 374, 412 


Valbelle, Cardinal, —. 190, 231 
Van Donup Family, 358, 448 


“ Vaudois ” and “ Waldenses,’ > 366 
Venetian Army Nurses, 175 

Victoria, Queen, and the novel, 30, 69 
Vine Street Police Station, removal of, 43 
Violet, The, as an emblem of truth, 333 
Violets and Napoleon, 317, 427 

Voltaire, an anecdote of, 213 


Ww 


Waldenses and “ Vaudois,” 366 

Wallenstein, portraits wanted, 227, 280 

Wallet, The, of Oblivion, 29 

Walton’s (Izaak), Occupation and_ Residence, 
110; second marriage of, 299; birthday of, 
42 


4, 
“Warn,” Poster Use, 332 
Warts, Curing of, Lucian’s reference to, 317 
Warwick, Earl of (Richard de Beauchamp), 
500th anniversary of his death (Mem.), 307 
Washing Among Our Ancestors, 207, 249, 263, 
321, 357, 370, 428, : 
Waterloo, Battle of, and Washington Irving, 
207 


Waterloo Bridge, Foundation Stone of, 260 

Watkins (Frederick), Rear Admiral, mar- 
riage of, 155 

Watters Family, 263 

Waverley Original, A, 424 

Wedding Dresses as Altar Frontals, 119 

Wedding Wreath, Folk-lore of, +“ 

Weeds, An Adventure in (Mem. )s,,2 

“Wer a sagt muss auch B sagen,’ 
wanted, 15 

Wer zum Himmel spuckt, fallt der 
Speichel ins Gesicht zuriick, 

Wesley (John), portraits or Siceme on horse- 
back, 49 

Wheel Track Gauges on Farm Wagons, 316, 


412 
Whitman (Walt) on Byron, Scott and Senti- 
ment, 171 
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Wilhelmina as a Christian name, 332 

Wilkison Families, 52 

William II., Kaiser, and his monument to a 
Margrave of Brandenburg, 8 

Wilson (Christopher), Alderman of London, 
details wanted, 45, 89 

Wilson (John), as Professor, 164; and the 
Chair of Modern Philosophy at Edinburgh, 


219 

“Wimple ” called also “ Gypsy,” 438 

Wit, Municipal Election in the 19th Century, 
297 


Witchcraft and Meteorology, 100 

Witchcraft in the Norfolk Circuit, (Mem.), 272 

Witcombe, Villa excavated at, (Mem.), 271 

Witham, The River, excavated at (Mem.), 271 

Wodehouse (P. G.), an Oxford honorary 
degree for (Mem.), 415 

Wolfe (General), Brigadier Townshend’s dis- 
patch on, 389 

Women Professors at _ the 
(Mem.), 397 

Wood, Powdered, as Medicine, 124 


Universities 


Wordsworth’s Scholae Academicae, informa- 
tion wanted 

“ World for his toy,” allusion wanted, 227 

Worsley MSS., whereabouts of, 245 

Wrangell, family of, Germany, 51 

Wrangham family in St. Helena, 213 

Wrangham (Archdeacon) (Mem.), 325 

Wren (Sir Christopher), and the Re-Building 
of London, 92 

Wren, The, Hunting, article on, 399 

Writing, Old Books on, 11 

Wrixon (Henry Bentley), Nizam of Hydera- 
bad’s Service, 367 

“ Wry-Necked Dick,” on whom was the nick- 
name bestowed, 426 


Y 
Yorkshire Road Surveyor, 1826, 243 
Z 
Zarzura Dinner’ Club Libyan Desert 


Mysteries (Mem.), 379 
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